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HO, oh, who, is the American As- 

sociation of Societies for Or- 
phanizing Charities? That was the su- 
perscription of a letter which reached 
105. East 22d Street, New York, the 
other day. It went to the Association 
for Organizing Charities. 


D=s!ts and credits of Mayor Lunn’s 
Socialist administration in Sche- 
nectady. Page 176. 


CARTOONISTS are the early birds of 

this year’s Christmas shop early cam- 
paign, the Federal government joins, 
with a request to “mail your Christmas 
presents early,” for the parcels post will 
have its first experience of the holiday, 
rush. And the “Spugs” are in print, 
too—the Society for the Prevention of 
Useless Giving. Altogether the “early” 
movement, started in New York by the 
Consumers’ League, has grown like a 
Christmas snowball. The spirit and mo- 
tive of it were never better put than in 
the terse phrase of the first campaign: 
“Shop early—early in the day and early 
in December—that will be your biggest 
gift of the holidays to the workers be- 
hind the counters and on the delivery 
wagons.” 


HYGIENE and morality again—Dr. 
Keyes’s_ reply to Dr. Cabot. 
Page 189. 


NOXVILLE and thereabouts found 
child welfare one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the National Conser- 
vation Exposition—an unusual part of a 
commercial exposition. Pages 177-9. 


O substitute a farm for the “rock 

pile” and a detention home for fines 
are among the recommendations of a 
Portland, Ore., committee for rehabili- 
tating prostitutes. Page 176. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S new Department 
of Labor and Industry called together 
a thousand men to talk over needs and 


methods of administering the labor law. 
Page 173. 


W ILLIAM R. WILLCOX replies to 

Miss Van Kleeck’s review of the 
National Civic Federation report on de- 
partment store girls. Page 181. And 
the editor replies to the reply. Page 185. 


CAMPAIGNING to take the poor out 
of politics, V. Everit Macy was 

elected superintendent of the poor of 

Westchester County, N. Y. 
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TEMS OF SOCIAL COST IN THE 
| BALKAN WAR 


“FRoM STERRES to the frontier 
we have burned all the villages of the 
Bulgarians. We kill them off like spar- 
rows.” 

The Homeric bard—he seems almost 
that—is a Greek soldier describing to 
relatives at home the march of the 
Hellenic army across the Macedonian 
frontier. But though the inspiration of 
the Iliad burn in his phrases, a modern 
nation refuses to exonerate massacre 
for art’s sake. According to Mrs. Tor- 
itza Furnajieff, who has recently ar- 
rived in this country from Bulgaria, the 
magnificent brutality which extols the 
“wrath of Achilles” cannot immortalize 
the torture and butchery of the last bit- 
ter struggle in the Balkan peninsula. 
Each of the allies, and the Turks, has 
charged the others with wanton blood- 
shedding. 

But awful as the cruelty and barbar- 
ism of the Balkan war have been, Mrs. 
Furnajieff brings an even. more appall- 
ing story of the social cost, not vaguely 
attested in government appropriations 
for battleships, but in the immediate des- 
titution and helplessness of thousands of 
people. 

Bulgaria has lost, and lost heavily, in 
the so-called “war of the allies.’ In 
her attempts to hold (from the allies’ 
point of view, to aggrandize) territory in 
Macedonia, she has been engaged in an 
unequal contest. On the one hand, 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro have 
turned against her. On the other hand 
Roumania has pounced down upon her 
northern boundary and Turkey has crept 
back up to her southern strongholds. At 
last, devastated by two deadly struggles 


and impoverished by many millions of. 


dollars, she has surrendered to poverty 
and exhaustion. 
_ During the: last eleven months . Bul- 


garia has placed. 400,000 men on the bat-, 


tlefield. Of these 44,892 have been 
killed, 7,744 are missing and 10,000 have 
been crippled for life, in many cases 
horribly mutilated. Practically all of 
these men were stalwart wage-earners 
in the prime of life and, since in Bul- 
garia a man marries at the age of 19 
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or 20, most of them are survived by 
wives and large families of young chil- 
dren. 

In addition to the burden of her own 
losses, Bulgaria must shoulder certain 


other responsibilities of war. There are 
90,000 Turkish prisoners who, to quote 
Mrs. Furnajieff, must be fed well, 
clothed well and paid a franc a day for 
their work “as a point of honor.” Most 
pitiful of all, there are 150,000 Macedon- 
ian refugees who have fled before the 
wholesale massacres of the Greek army 
to their “brothers and sisters” in Bul- 
garia. Most of these refugees are women 
and children who have reached safety 
half starved, with no money, and with 
no clothing except that which they have 
on their backs. 

Finally, the distress is even more acute 
because severe storms have partially 
ruined the crops—the winter’s food sup- 
ply—and in some regions earthquakes 
have destroyed buildings and driven the 
people into flimsy tents. 

The situation following in the wake 
of war is even more paralyzing than 
that which America has had to face 
after floods, earthquakes, shipwrecks 
and fires. In Bulgaria the government, 
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the churches, the missionaries and the 
people are all co-operating to relieve the 
misery. Mrs. Furnajieff is doing her 
part by coming to America as the rep- 
resentative of the Protestant churches 
of Bulgaria. Through the Chris- 
tian Herald, Bible House, New York 
city, she expects to reach women’s 
clubs, missionary circles and church so- 
cieties where she can raise money for 
the sufferers. 

At home, she says, the work has been 
organized on a systematic basis. A cen- 
tral Red Cross committee, composed of 
representatives from every philanthropic 
agency with the Queen at the head, has 
supplied field workers during the war 
and has had charge of distributing bread 
and tea at the railway stations through 
which passed the»trainloads of half- 
starved soldiers. With all the precision 
and efficiency that has characterized the 
work of the Red Cross in America, this 
Bulgarian committee is now turning its 
attention to relief of the crippled popu- 
lation. 

The work in the capital city, Sofia, 
which is sheltering 12,000 of the Mace- 
donian refugees, is similar to that un- 
dertaken on a smaller scale by every 
Bulgarian city. Sofia has been divided 
into six sections, each in charge of a 
committee of citizens responsible to the 
central Red Cross committee. Each dis- 
trict committee has made a house to house 
canvass of its district to ascertain the 
exact status of every inhabitant. After in- 
formation had thus been secured of the 
number of people in each family, the 
number of children, the sources of in- 
come, etc., the results were tabulated 
and a manifesto sent out that the rich 
should give that the poor might receive. 

A large hall or public building in each 
section is used as a distributing center, 
and thither once a week come crowds 
of destitute refugees and the poor of 
the district to receive the eight cents a 
day which is given to every person who 
applies for aid. In addition to the money 
the Christian Herald supplies flour 
through these central halls and _ this 
baked into bread.at public ovens has been 
the sole food of many families during 
the last few months. It has been neces- 
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sary also to solicit clothing and:blankets 
in order that the refugees may have bet- 
ter protection from the winter than the 
rags in which most of them arrived from 
Macedonia. So far 15 per cent of these 
refugees, who are being housed in 
schools and public buildings, have been 
supplied with bedding. ; 

While the relief workers have necessar- 
ily centered their time and means on alle- 
viating immediate distress, the Bulgar- 
ians have not forgotten that there must 
be some constructive plan for future ac- 
tion. ‘There is plenty of work to be done 
everywhere, especially in the country, 
where the farms have been abandoned 
and the agricultural products allowed to 
go to waste. 

Bulgarian women are accustomed to 
work in the fields, and are as expert 
in cultivating the land as are the men. 
But at present it is impossible for them 
to get out of the crowded cities because 
they are not sure of protection for their 
children. It is the particular object of 
Mrs. Furnajieff and other Red Cross 
workers to provide public care and ade- 
quate supervision for these children 
until their mothers and relatives can re- 
habilitate themselves. 

Bulgaria is proud of its development, 
and of the improvements that have been 
made during the thirty-five years she 
has been free from Turkey.. Education 
is free for all, there are commissions to 
study agricultural development, housing, 
technical education and other advanced 
measures—there is even an income 
tax. The impetus towards such reforms 
has been paralyzed by war. If Bul- 
garia is to continue her progress it must 
be through the “little citizens” who. have 
been left to her protection. Practically 
all that the nation has left are its chil- 
dren, and they must be properly cared 
for and educated in order that the won- 
derful strides of the new Bulgaria may 
not be lost. 


TANDARD DOT SYSTEM OF TYPE 
FOR THE BLIND 


AMONG FRIENDS OF THE BLIND. 


much interest is being taken in the pres- 
ent movement for a uniform. system of 
print for finger-reading. | Embossed 
printing was first used about a century 
and a quarter ago, the early characters 
being similar in form to Roman letters. 
Later it was found that simpler arbi- 
trary characters composed of embossed 
dots were more easily perceived by 
touch, and were therefore adapted to a 
larger number of the blind. 

As might be expected in the experi- 
mental stage, several of these dot sys- 
tems have come into use. Thus emboss- 
ed literature, limited and costly at best, 
is printed in more than one system, each 
unintelligible to readers of another, but 
sufficiently alike to cause some confu- 
sion to those who try to use two or 
more. Union upon a really superior 
system is plainly desirable. 

A committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind, known 
as the uniform type committee, has 
been working at this knotty problem 
since 1905. At a large convention of 
the association in 1911 a fund was 
started which enabled the committee to 
carry on an extensive investigation. 

A member of this committee, with an 
amanuensis and recorder, spent a year 
in visiting schools, shops and homes for 
the blind in the United States, Nova 
Scotia, England and Scotland, and tried 
many experiments in reading and writ- 
ing, carefully prepared beforehand by 
the committee, to discover which sys- 
tem is really best, what are the best 
features of each, and what special fea- 
tures cause hesitation or error in any 
dot system: The two investigating 
agents, L. Pearl Howard and Mrs. E. 
H. Fowler, finished their extended tour 
of investigation about the middle of 


May, having tested twelve hundred 
readers in one or more of the three sys- 
tems—New York Point, American 
Braille, and British Braille. 

There are not only these three dis- 
tinct systems, but there are also differ- 
ent methods of spacing, capitalizing 
and abbreviating or contracting in 
printing each. The test sheets were 
prepared to illustrate these different 
methods and the inherent principles 
which are fundamental to all dot sys- 
tems. 

The results of this work were pre- 
sented at. the recent biennial coven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind and printed in 
full in the Outlook for the Blnd 
(Charles F. F. Campbell, editor, 911 
Franklin, Ave., Columbus, Ohio.) 

The committee found that each of the 
systems now in use “is seriously defect- 
ive,’ and did “not feel justified in 
recommending the adoption of any one 
of them as a whole.” 


The committee was unanimous in ~ 


recommending three fundamental prin- 
ciples, known as the “three-level, varia- 
ble-base, and frequency of recurrence.” 
By “three-level” is meant a scope of 
three dots in height. This is found to 
give greater possibilities for legible 
characters than a limitation to only two 
dots in height, or an extension to four 
dots in height. The “variable-base” is 
a plan by which the space allotted to the 
characters varies with the width of the 
characters; those one dot wide being 
called first base, two dots wide second 
base, and so on, thus allowing any re- 
quired- number of characters. This plan 


is in contradistinction to “the original 
Braille plan of limiting the width- of 
characters to only two dots, and giving 
the same amount of space to those only 
one dot wide as is required for those 
The principle of “fre- 


two dots wide. 
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quency of recurrence” means the plan of 
_ assigning the best characters to the most 
frequently occurring letters. 
_ These three principles are not found 
‘combined in any of the three systems, 
and it is this uniting upon three princi- 
ples which constitutes the culmination 
of the distinct step forward towards 
unity, harmony and the goal of uniform- 
_ ity, attained at this convention. 
' The committee decided to take the 
British Braille alphabet with the Ameri- 
can Braille capital sign for the starting 
point and to make only such modifica- 
tions as shall embody as many of the 
advantages and exclude as many of the 
defects as possible, the modifications, if 
any, to be in accordance with the find- 
ings of the committee. 
The association endorsed the plans of 
the committee and extended its time 
until the convention of 1915 to be held 
‘at the School for the Blind at Berkeley, 
California. The association also voted 
to raise a fund of $10,000 for the ex- 
tension of the work of the committee 
for the establishment of a standard dot 
system. 


IRST LABOR CONFERENCE 
CALLED BY A STATE 


More tHan 1,000 men—rabid 
non-union employers and radical labor 
men; peace-at-any-price compromisers 
and crude club-and-battle-ax fighters; 
_ polished speakers of perfect English and 
immigrant workmen who stumbled and 
faltered over an alien tongue; safety ex- 
_perts and social workers—took part in a 
three-day conference on industrial prob- 
lems called at Harrisburg, Pa., by John 
Price Jackson, first commissioner of the 
new Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. 
: Confronted with problems and oppor- 
tunities of colossal proportions, Mr. 
_ Jackson decided to call together all sorts 
_and conditions of men to confer with 
ae on the state of industry from the 
_ Standpoint of human welfare. It was 
"the first time that a state department, 
charged with the duty of administering 
the laws relating to employment, sat in 
formal conference with the public in or- 
der that it might learn more both of the 
problems confronting it and of the Bro 
posed remedies, 
_ It was stated frankly by some in at- 
ndance that there was nothing of un- 
al significance on the program or in 
the formal addresses. Both were ex- 
ellent, but general in character, as first 
conferences ordinarily are. When the 
department is well under way and its 
roblems have become definite in char- 
er, more specifiec discussion will be 
»ssible. 
But there was something signficant 
about the meeting, and -that was the 
eting itself. And there was some- 
ing significant about the place—for it 
3 at Harrisburg that the old-time 
: ylvania factory inspection system 


A COUNT IN THE SOCIAL COST OF THE BULGARIAN WAR. 


creaked slowly along on dry axles until 
the new law went into effect this year. 

The unions from many parts of the 
state had sent delegates, and in the open 
discussion that folowed each formal ses- 
sion these men were much in evidence. 
Many of them had failed to grasp the 
true purpose of the meeting, but very 
significant was the frank suspicion that 
most of them seemed to feel. What had 
they to gain from such a meeting, they 
asked. What concrete result could be 
expected? Significant was the note of 
bitterness that appeared again and again, 
and the harsh accusations that neither 
employers nor the state could be trusted 
to deal fairly. 

Significant, too, was the manifest at- 
titude of coldness on the part of a ma- 
jor portion of the conference toward 
these representatives of labor. They 
were listened to with evidences of disap- 
proval, and of misunderstanding. 

A bakery workman from Pittsburgh, a 
foreigner who could barely express him- 
self in the most broken English, stated 
that the union to which he belonged had 
sent him to tell of the difficult conditions 
of their employment, and to propose a 
list of rules affecting their trade, which 
he had been instructed “to get passed as 
laws, if possible.” He told in his halt- 
ing, almost unintelligible language of 


conditions of employment approaching 
the inhuman, and the conference roared 
its merriment over his funny mode of 
expression. Yet he had a spirit that 
would not be laughed down. This, too, 
was significant. 

Crude as were the expressions ‘of 
some of these labor men it may be that 
their very presence in such a meeting 
was most significant of all. It was sig- 
nificant of their willingness to give an- 
other chance to the government of the 
state of Pennsylvania, which in the past 
has been charged with grossly betraying 
their interests. That they came into the 
meeting to tell of their grievances 
showed that they had hope that some 
good might come of laying them before 
the officials, employers and social work- 
ers gathered there. It showed that Com- 
missioner Jackson, if he can keep this 
hope alive, may count on the co-opera- 
tion of the labor men in furnishing him 
the information and advice that he needs 
and desires. J. V. W. Reynders, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania’ Steel 
Company, who presided over one of the 
sessions, aided in fostering this spirit of 
co-operation by his fairness to all who 
wished to speak. 

It was the feeling of many that this 
discussion was, nevertheless, productive 
of a better feeling and a broader under- 
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standing. And in spite of differences, 
interest in the subject matter of the 
conference was keen. 

“The most encouraging feature of the 
whole conference to me,’ said one who 
attended every session, “was the fact of 
the deep earnestness and persistent in- 
terest that was shown in the subject of 
general industrial welfare. Running 
three sessions a day, it was only this per- 
sistent interest that kept the attendance 
up to what it was the whole time and 
held the attendance from nine o’clock in 
the morning until eleven thirty in the 
evening. This simply means that the 
subject is firmly rooted in the hearts of 
the people and even though the Depart- 
ment of Labor did not line up with the 
crest of the wave, it would sooner or 
later be forced to do it by sheer weight 
of public opinion.” 

This first meeting of the kind should 
be the precursor of many others. 
Thomas J. Duffy, one of the members of 
the ‘newly created Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, intimated that such a con- 
ference may be held in his state. A del- 
egate from Illinois expressed a similar 
hope. If the idea grows, it may mean a 
new and better era in the administra- 
tion of labor laws. 


TIES CONFERENCE 


Much Maticnep Bacchus has 
been recommended for a new job and 
his sponsor is Joseph Lee. We must not 
deny the god, but receive him and grant 
him constructive service, Mr. Lee urged 
at the Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities, at Northampton, in speak- 
ing on Recreation Not a Problem of 
Evil, but a Problem of Good. The 
present mania for dancing, both as to 
amount and kind, he pointed out, is a 
good demonstration of the fact that 
rhythmic enthusiasm is not confined to 
dancing either of a proper or an im- 
proper sort, but permeates life. You 
cannot abolish rhythm. It is the stuff 
of which our lives are made. 

Bacchus is the god of art, of life 
and beauty, of song and ecstacy, the 
god of rhythm who entrances and intox- 
icates. Dance halls, he said, stand, up- 
on the whole, for romance. The great 
evil is not what they lead to, but what 
they leave out in the finer romance. 
There can not be too much true love in 
the world, but there is such a thing as 
too much love making. It is not proper- 
ly a routine occupation and if steadily 
pursued will generate more emotion than 
can be safely handled. The way to es- 
cape the danger is to create a diversion. 
Athletics for both boys and girls is 
such a diversion. Hard romping games 
will greatly benefit girls in the matter 
of emotional stability. To develop true 
tomboys they must be taken when young ; 
give them lively games and they will 
not develop premature ladyhood. 

The question of recreation also en- 


Bres‘co: AT A STATE CHARI- 


tered into one of the main discussions of 


.the conference that on Standards of 


Placing Out. Dr. Frederick H. Knight, 
superintendent of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, referred 
particularly to the lack of recreation, 
wholesome sociability and good schools 
in the country, and to the hard work of 
the boy or girl on the farm. Most sur- 
prising of all, to those with the city 
point of view, he pointed out the lack 
of those things which go to build up 
health. Better water, milk and eggs are 
to be found in the city than in the coun- 
try, he said. Bh 3 

Others dwelt upon the unsuitability of 
many of the foster homes in the coun- 
try. Ex-Mayor Connor, of Northamp- 
ton, thought the village preferable to the 
farm. -Dr. Clara M. Greenough, medi- 
cal inspector of Greenfield schools, said 


From the Portland Ore. Journal 


“HEAVY, HEAVY, HANGS—!” 


that too many children were taken from 
bad homes in the city to be placed in no 
better homes in the country. She re- 
ferred to the point of view of many 
country people—“We do not wish our 
beautiful farms to be made a dumping 
ground of the cities.” Protest of this 
sort was voiced by Eldridge W. Good- 
hue, superintendent of schools in a dis- 
trict where there are a large number of 
placed-out children. Many schools, he 
declared, had been practically demor- 
alized by state wards, and teachers able 
to do good work with the town’s chil- 
dren had been compelled to give up in 
despair because of the arrival of a con- 
signment of state wards. 

Massachusetts people have looked up- 
on their system of child-placing as an 
indication of advanced philanthropic ser- 
vice, and this questioning of the methods 
stirred up much discussion. Carrington 
Howard, general secretary of the Bos- 


ton Chiidren’s Friend Society, said that 
one of the greatest problems in avoid- 
ing the difficulties mentioned was _ the 
securing of enough visitors with ideals, 
bigness and training to know what good 
child-placing work is and to be able to 
do it. Upon the judgment of such visi- 
tors must depend the selection of the 
towns and families in which children 
are to be placed, and there must be con- 
stant watchfulness to see that the life 
of each child in its foster home is pro- 
viding the right sort of development. He 
declared that if the good people of the 
state awakened to their real opportunity 
for service, there would be no doubt as 
to a sufficient supply of good homes for 
9,000 children. 

James E. Fee, of the State Board of 
Charities, referred to the magnitude of 
the problem, and said that for every 
child cared for by private agencies the 
state board has five children to care for, 
and three out of these are committed to 
the care of the commonwealth for reas- 
ons that would deny them admission in- 
to care by a private society. 

A discussion of the new bill providing 
funds for mothers with dependent chil- 
dren, occupied the division cn Case 
Work with Families under the chair- 
manship of Jeffrey R. Brackett. Dr. 
Brackett indicated the danger of “easy 
money” being furnished by the state to 
women who are not mothers in the real 
sense of the word. He emphasized the 
importance of full investigation, and 
pointed out that while Massachusetts 
has an unusually fine type of men as 
overseers of the poor, in many instances 
they have not the time to devote to the 
work. 

The problem of adequate medical ser- 
vice to people of limited means who are 
above the poverty line, received much 
attention. The report of the committee 
on Medical as Related to Social Service 
by the chairman, John R. Howard, Jr., 
of the Thomas Thomson Trust, declared 
that this class has the hardest time to 
secure adequate medical and nursing 
care during sickness. The very poor 
can go to free hospitals and dispensaries 
and secure visiting nursing without 
charge. The well-to-do can pay for the 
best service. But the many people who 
are between the extremes of income can- 
not afford all that they and their fami- 
lies need during ill health. 

The report recommended that there 
should be a corps of workers—practical 
nurses and mothers’ helpers—under the 
supervision of an efficient trained worker 
in every town to help these families at 
rates within their means. Dr. Clara M. 
Greenough made the practical sugges- 
tion that there should be an emergency 
room fitted up in the town hall, where 
“hired men” or people without homes 
could be taken care of until such time 
as they could be removed to a hospital. 

One of the main addresses of the con- 
ference was by Mary E. Richmond, of — 
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the Russell Sage Foundation, who spoke 
on the Appeal of Social Service. She 
made clear the point that the direct ave- 
nues of so-called social work are not the 
‘only ways in which real social service 
can be rendered. Through churches, 
clinics, courts and schools, the social 
point of view can be a most effective 
guide. . 

Judge Harvey H. Baker, of the Bos- 
ton Juvenile Court, was chairman of the 
sessions devoted to the problem of the 
feeble-minded. Isabella V. Kendig por- 
trayed the downward trend, morally and 
mentally, of one family in a “hill town.” 
Dr. J. A. Houston, superintendent of the 
Northampton State Hospital for the In- 
sane, discussed the hereditary aspects of 
feeble-mindedness. |The consensus of 
‘opinion seemed to be that segregation is 
the only preventive measure, although 
sterilization was strongly urged by W. 
N. Downe of the Connecticut State 
Board of Health. 

Judge Baker was elected president for 
next year. z 


q| “NHE TRIAL OF 
SCHENECTADY 
As IN MuitwavkeeE eighteen 
months ago, so now in Schenectady, it 
has come to pass that after one term of 
service a Socialist mayor has failed of 
re-election. 

In both cities the campaign was hard 
fought; in both, the Socialist vote 
showed a significant increase; in both, 
determination to defeat the Socialists 
fused all other parties. And the So- 
cialists were defeated. And there is 
heard a voice of rejoicing and a voice 
of bitter disappointment. 

A review of Mayor Lunn’s administra- 
tion in Schenectady is offered by: Louis 
Heaton Pink in the Outlook for Novem- 
ber 1. According to Mr. Pink, the sig- 
nificant things accomplished are, in 
Mayor Lunn’s view, solving the water 
problem, increasing pay of laborers, a 
garbage disposal plant and free collec- 
tion of garbage. Important steps, cer- 
tainly; but Mr. Pink characterizes them 
as “obvious” and “nothing Socialistic” 
—‘“any moderately progressive city 
would have done likewise.” 

_ Other achievements since January 1, 
1912, quoted by Mr. Pink are, ten new 
playgrounds, instead of one; a city and 
park commission to plan for beautifying 
the future Schenectady; a central pur- 
Bene bureau, which has effected a 
‘saving of 30 per cent; plans for utiliz- 
ing the market site, so that farmer 
and consumer shall meet face to face; 
school buildings, one church, eleven 
oths and three business buildings used 
as polling places. 

_ In the Department of Public Works 
e cost of asphalt paving has decreased 
om $2.20 a yard to $1.05 a yard. Sew- 
srs and pavements have been rushed, 
and “if the statement of the officials is 
‘curate, more public work has been 
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done in a year and a half of Socialist 
leadership than in the ten years preced- 
ing. An engineer has been put in 
charge of city work and the contractors 
are held up to specifications—which had 
not heretofore been strictly enforced.” 

The commissioner of public safety 
has equipped the Fire Department with 
motor apparatus which has reduced in- 
surance rates. Many suggestions for 
more effective public welfare, with 
Helen Keller at the head, have been 


STANDARDIZED DouBLE Cross OF THE 
TUBERCULOSIS MovEMENT 


The double red cross has been used 
as an emblem of anti-tuberculosis 
activity since 1902, when Dr. Sersiron 
‘of Paris combined the Croix de Lor- 
taine with that of the Greek Church. 

In 1902 the emblem was adopted in 
this country, but without definite 
specifications. And many varieties 
soon came into use—long slender 
crosses, short, thick crosses, with 
equal or with unequal arms, and 
square, pointed, or foliated ends. 

Because of this chaos of forms the 


National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis has 


standardized the design. Their new 
double cross is shown above. 

Cuts of the emblem, in all sizes, 
«may be had at the association’s of- 
fices, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 


carried out. These include free medical 
attention for wage-earners, a milk sta- 
tion, dental clinics and school nurses. 
A municipal lodging house—with such 
drastic sanitary measures as carbolic 
acid sprays and green soap shampoos— 
is founded for stranded work-seekers; 
and u municipal employment bureau, 
started by the commissioner of charities, 
is now under control of the Public 
Works Department. 

To these excellent achievements is op- 
posed the grim fact that the Socialist 
administration has increased the city’s 
bonded indebtedness over 25 per cent. 
“The chief criticism is extravagance,” 


writes Mr. Pink. The mayor’s ice and 
coal ventures saved money for the peo- 
ple, lost it for the city. Severe criti- 
cism is offered also of certain assess~ 
ments of large property holdings. 

And criticism has come not alone 
from other parties. In the Socialist 
party itself two groups have developed, 
the radical, and the conservative headed 
by Mayor Lunn and standing for order- 
ly progress and a record of good gov- 
ernment. “Strange,’ says Mr. Pink, 
“that in strict business matters the So- 
cialists have made exceptional progress 
and in matters Socialistic they have 
failed, or nearly.” 

Whatever the criticism of party, 
whether Socialism has been to Schenec- 
tady a drag, or whether it has been an 
inspiration and its watchfulness has 
secured greater accomplishments than 
would have resulted otherwise, the 
Outlook does not attempt to say. Mr. 
Pink frankly recognizes the danger 
common to Socialism as to every other 
political creed, of party domination and 
arrogance. ‘We have not reached that 
point in America where we are willing 
to surrender the government of our 
cities to any party machine. We are 
trying. to free our cities from party 
domination.” 

It will be a matter of no small in- 
terest to see how certain desirable ac- 
complishments of the past two years are 
affected by succeeding administrations. 
If their initiation during a Socialist re- 
gime is merely a chance occurrence, and 
not truly cause and effect, then this 
welfare program will be carried yet 
further. The situation is a splendid 
challenge. 


O WIPE WASHINGTON ALLEYS 
OFF THE MAP 


THOSE WHO HAVE been working 
for years to abolish Washington’s in- 
habitated alleys look forward not merely 
to the possibility but to the probability 
of victory at the next regular session of 
Congress. 

A bill “to prevent the use of buildings 
in alleys in the District of Columbia as 
places of dwellings” has been completed 
and is in the hands of the district com- 
missioners. It provides for the elimina- 
tion of alley dwellings within ten years 
from the date of the passage of the bill, 
grants compensation for owners, and 
stipulates that approximately one-tenth 
of the inhabited alleys shall be changed 
into streets each year. It empowers the 
commissioners to cut through minor 
streets in such blocks as seem to need 
them, and gives to the commissioners. 
the right of excess condemnation so that 
blocks may be remodeled where neces- 
sary to get rid of the old alley laby- 
rinths. 

The bill will have the backing of the 
Committee of Fifty, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, 
Associated Charities, Monday Evening 
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Club, and Women’s Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Civic Federation, as well as 
the official support of the commission- 
ers. 


PROSTITUTES 


A DETENTION HOME and real ef- 
fort to rehabilitate prostitutes will be 
substituted for the fining system in Port- 
land, Ore., if the recommendations of a 
committee appointed by the mayor are 
carried out. The committee declares 
that repeated police court fines actually 
encourage the business of prostitution 
and have little deterrent effect. Since 
a prostitute is classed as a vagrant, 
and gains her money from immorality, 
the only way she can pay fines is 
through being more rather than less of 
a public nuisance. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee is for a suitable detention home, 
where adequate examination may segre- 
gate the abnormal from the merely un- 
fortunate, the habitues from the young. 
This home would attempt to restore pros- 
titutes to wholesome living and eco- 
nomic efficiency by providing industrial 
and outdoor training. A free dispen- 
sary for treatment of venereal diseases 
would be a part of the equipment. As 
planned, the home calls for an outlay of 
about $54,000. 

Investigations by the committee showed 
that in the jails there was no attempt 
made to segregate youthful and inex- 
perienced delinquents from the vicious 
and hardened. At the Linnton jail, 
known as the “rock pile,’ a nineteen- 
year-old boy was found shut up in one 
room of the jail with fifty prisoners, 
thieves, drug fiends, vagrants, and sex 
perverts who were this boy’s compan- 
ions for months. 

As a substitute for the “rock pile” 
the committee recommends that the city 
purchase a farm of about 200 acres, and 
make the institution partly self support- 
ing through the labor of prisoners, as 
has been successfully done in Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and _ other 
cities. In Portland such a farm would 
he largely a place for drunkards, inas- 
inuch as over 37 per cent of arrests in 
1912 were for .drunkenness and other 
liquor offenses. 

A special bureau with a staff of men 
and women having police powers is rec- 
ommended to supplement the regular po- 
lice force, especially in cases of women 
offenders. On this bureau there is to be 
a qualified alienist to report and advise 
on each case to the presiding judge. 

The committee’s report concludes: 

“Generally, the committee advocates 
a more far-sighted policy of dealing 
with offenders, beginning with arrest by 
police only in case of necessity, and 
providing for their examination and 
disposal in the municipal court from the 
point of view of the individual and his 
needs rather than from a consideration 
of the offense. This should be followed 
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by carefully planned treatment in a cor- 


‘rectional institution and some attention 
from a probation officer after the pris- 


oner’s discharge, It is believed that this 
policy will prove an economic saving 
for the reason that the expense of fre- 
quently arresting the same offenders, 
and endeavoring to secure evidence to 
convict, with the constantly recurring 
cost of the complicated machinery of 
police and courts and prison adminis- 
tration, amounts to an appreciable sum 
in dollars and cents for each offender. 
It is the belief of the committee that as 
an adjunct to the general plan of re- 
ducing the number of vagrants who pe- 
riodically go the rounds of arrest, po- 


lice court, and jail, a municipal lodging ~ 


house would prove advantageous.” 


LLINOIS STATE INSTITUTIONS 
AND FUNDS TO PARENTS 


AFTER THE STATE ADMINISTRATION 
in Illinois had laid itself open to criti- 
cism for taking the factory inspectors 
out of the civil service lists and for 
making some questionable oppointments 
to the park commissions and service 
in Chicago, the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction held in Rock- 
ford last month, had the satisfaction of 
hearing Governor Dunne commit him- 
self explicitly as to his policy toward 
state charitable and penal institutions. 

So far only two changes in the sup- 
erintendency of the seventeen institu- 
tions are admitted to have, been made at 
the initiative of the governor, and those 
for good cause. Other superintendents 
are said to have resigned for personal 
reasons. Governor Dunne’s statement 
shows how emphatically he considers 
criticism of the new administration to 
be unwarranted: 

“The correct management and control 
of these complex institutions involves 
the most profound responsibility. I in- 
sist with all of the force and emphasis 
that is in me that they be lifted to the 
highest plane of humanity, efficiency 
and economy. Let it be once for all 
and lastingly understood that these in- 
stitutions were created and will be main- 
tained primarily and ultimately for the 
benefit of the patients and the inmates 
and not for the ease and comfort and 
profit of the employes or the individuals 
and corporations which furnish the sup- 
plies and the material to maintain and 
build them. 

“The wards of the state are clearly 
entitled to be well fed, well housed and 
sheltered, and well clothed and decently 
and humanely treated. They are en- 
titled to the best professional talent 
which science, invention and the ad- 
vancement and development of learning 
can supply, and to the patient and com- 
passionate treatment of nurses capable 
of self-control.” 

The statement by the governor was 
in line with the keynote of the con- 
ference as struck by its president, F. 
Emery Lyon, who spoke on Social Re- 
sponsibility for the Deficient. The 
dumb, the derelict, the neglected child, 


are often in a plight which is largely 
the result of social sin, he held. The 
duty of the state toward the delinquent 
was also emphasized, addresses being 
made by Judge A. C. Backus of the Mil- 
waukee Municipal Court and by Kather- 
ine B. Davis, superintendent of the New 
York Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford. 

Sex hygiene was the subject of one 
of the most impressive addresses at the 
conference, by Dr. Arthur Holmes of 
Philadelphia. Widely divergent views 
were expressed in the discussion. 

Great.interest was aroused in indus- 
trial questions. Owen R. Lovejoy of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
stirred a large Sunday evening gather- 
ing by his address on The Child in In- 
dustry, and Father John A. Ryan of St 
Paul made his strong plea for the mini- 
mum wage. Another Roman Catholic 
clergyman, Bishop Muldoon,  pleadec 
for the state to provide at each of its 
public institutions a separate and de- 
cently furnished chapel for distinct re. 
ligious use. He asserted that it is in- 
cumbent.upon the state to “harness the 
liquor business, to legislate for the per- 
manency of the marriage bond and te 
coerce the shiftless to the support of his 
offspring.” D 

The administration of the “funds te 
parents” act was described by Joel D. 
Hunter, chief probation officer of the 
Cook County Juvenile Court. He 
pointed out that the law, which origin- 
ally consisted of one brief paragraph 
giving almost unlimited power to the 
judge of the Juvenile Court, had recent: 
ly been rewritten by Judge Merritt W 
Pinckney on the basis of two year’s ex- 
perience. hie 

The present law specifies and safe- 
guards the method of administration, 
providing that applicants must have had 
a previous residence of three years 
the county; that the amount of relie 
must not be more than $15 a month fo: 
the oldest child under fourteen and no 
more than $10 for each of the other c 
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and that a nmber of important cond 
tions must be met by every applicant be- 
fore relief can be granted. He discus- 
sed in detail the working methods « 
the Juvenile Court in administering th 
law and the family conditions whiel 
made the law either wise or unwise 
He said that the system has pro 
very satisfactory in cases where mother 
have right motives and are willing te 
follow intelligent advice. 

One of the main addresses at the cor 
ference was delivered by Prof. Grahan 
Taylor as president of the Nationa 
Conference of Charities and Corre 
tion. He concluded with a tribute ft 
Julia C. Lathrop, who at the time w: 
seriously ill at her home in Rockfor 
The conference passed a resolution ex- 
tending greetings and sympathy ‘to hei 
and hope for her speedy recovery. 


For THE FIRST time a national ex- 
position has included an exhibit of child 
welfare work. Appropriately, it is the 
National Conservation Exposition that 
has taken this forward step. Since its 
opening on September 1, it has had an 
extensive Child Welfare Exhibit, with 
the co-operation of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Russell Sage Foundation, 
National Child Labor Committee, and 
the New York Child Welfare Exhibit 
Committee, 

The fact that such an exhibit was 
asked for by the exposition authorities 
took the exhibit out of the class with 
which we are more familiar, where the 
exhibit is the result of local feeling and 
local effort, and made necessary a more 
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HILD WELFARE RECOGNIZED AT THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION EXPOSITION IN KNOXVILLE 


general program which should appeal to 


all visitors at the exposition. The ex- 
hibit at Knoxville has also a further 
advantage. Its two months’ duration 


has made possible a succession of special 
days to emphasize particular aspects of 
child welfare, to allow for the physical 
examination of larger numbers of chil- 
dren, and, last but not least, to, work up 
in the surrounding country an interest 
which would welcome the information 
thus freely brought to its attention. 


The exhibit is housed in a comfort- 
able, airy building. There is a mothers’ 
rest and lunch room, a rest room for 
babies, and a moving-picture audience 
room. Around the gallery of the main 
floor are displayed screens depicting dis- 


eases of children, children’s institutions, 
dependent, delinquent and defective chil- 
dren, child labor, and recreation, giving 
from the main floor a picture-gallery 
effect. These screens are as simple and 
direct as possible, with pictures to tell 
a large part of the story. They have 


genuinely interested the exposition 
crowds. Here also a dental clinic is 


held on certain days. 

On the main floor, pictures compete 
with real life for popular interest. A 
large open space is assigned at stated 
hours to exhibitions by Boy Scouts, 
Campfire girls, and the city’s settle- 
ments. But the greater part of this. 
floor is given up to the babies. Here 
are panels and pictures illustrating their 
care and a elass-enclosed room for the 
actual physical examination; here, too, is 
a demonstration kitchen in charge of a 
nurse where mothers may watch the 
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SLEEPING PORCH 


FOR LITTLE TOTS AT THE KNOXVILLE CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT. 
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preparation of artificial food, and for 
older children, school lunches; an en- 
closed porch equipped with small beds 
and baskets; and, adjoining, the rest 
room proper where, for a small fee, 
babies may be left in charge of nurses 
while the parents view the exposition. 

The conference room where the physi- 
cal examination of children is conduct- 
ed, has been from the first surrounded 
by an eager group of spectators. 


The aim of this conference (as Dr. 
Bradley shows elsewhere in this issue) 
is “to show the physical condition of 
children visiting the National Conserva- 
tion Exposition in Knoxville, to 
point out defects which, uncorrected, 
might cause lasting injury, and to give 
parents a record of the examination.” 
This record is a simple, clear statement 
of the physical condition of the child 
at the moment of examination and in- 
cludes a summary emphasizing any 
special needs of individual cases. In 
preparing this record the idea steadily 
in mind was that individual help for the 
mothers was the primary aim, the collec- 
tion of statistical data secondary. For 
such data, a supplementary sheet is used 
which shows in tabular form the find- 
ings in each case, how many examina- 
tions were made, the ages, proportion 
of children of rural and urban districts, 
the number of children in evident need 
of operations for adenoids, etc., and the 
proportion of undernourished children. 

Dr. Frances Sage Bradley of Atlanta 
is the examining physician. Dr, Brad- 
ley is chairman for Georgia of the Com- 
mittee for Public Health Education 
among Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, and is also a director of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Her success at Knoxville may be illus- 
trated by the fact that during the sixth 
week of the conference 170 children 
were examined, compared to 39 during 
the first week. No medication is given, 
but where evidence of disease or de- 
fect is discovered, parents are referred 
to their family physician. Emphasis 
is laid on the nutritive condition of the 
child and advice given on matters of 
child hygiene. At the end of the first 
three weeks of the conference, Dr. 
Bradley found that simple talks on food 
values and cooking were especially need- 
ed, and the dean of domestic science in 
the University of Tennessee was asked 
to give a series of demonstrations in 
the Child Welfare Building for the ben- 
efit of the mothers. 

The health departments of the neigh- 
boring cities of Nashville and Memphis 
have both contributed to the Knoxville 
exhibit. The Memphis contribution has 
a peculiar interest in that it represents 
the work of the now famous Bachelors’ 
Club of Memphis which has furnished 
funds for the notable baby-saving work 
being carried on there. It consists of 
a tent stationed just outside the Child 
Welfare Building, with a nurse in at- 
tendance, where’ the Memphis baby- 
saving methods are exhibited, topped by 
a flag bearing the proud title “Memphis 
Life Saving Station.” 

The really significant features of the 
Knoxville’ exhibit appear, after six 
weeks of work, to be, first, the chil- 
dren’s health conference, already re- 


ferred to; second, a notable combination 
of the application of the best approved 
scientific principles regarding the care 
of children, achieved with the simplest 
and most inexpensive apparatus. In con- 
nection with this second point, it .should 
be said that even with the invaluable 
assistance of the organizations who so 
generously contributed time and exhibit 
material, the small budget would not 
have sufficed without the co-operation 
of the town of Knoxville itself, many 


of whose leading citizens worked for 
the exhibit with a good will evidently 
based on a yital and generous interest 
in the principles for which the exhibit 
stands. 

As the exposition continues, the feeling 
grows that this exhibit should not be 
disintegrated after its. eight weeks of 
service, and some of the cities near 
Knoxville are now considering the pos- 
sibility of securing it for use in the 
South during the coming winter. 


HILDREN’S HEALTH CONFERENCE, NEW EFFORT 
FOR BETTER BABIES—BY FRANCES S. BRADLEY, M. D. 


A FEW YEARS AGO a woman doc- 
tor in the Middle West conceived the 
notion of agitating a movement for 
better babies.. The idea naturally ap- 
pealed to women. Club meetings were 
held, plans discussed, literature, charts, 
and statistics secured and soon the 
whole state was astir with excited wom- 
en who had been told that more than 
half the deaths among their children 
were due to preventable causes, often to 
their own ignorance and lack of train- 
ing. Woman’s conscience leashed to her 
mother love made a relentless team, 
urging her to every known source of 
help. 

Municipal’ and medical co-operation 
were obtained. The tiny ripple of state 
agitation swelled into a national move- 
ment, expressing itself in exhibits, con- 
tests, and the like. 

The latest effort in this direction is 
a Children’s Health Conference held in 
connection with the National Conserva- 
tion Exposition at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Julia C. Lathrop. chief of the federal 
Children’s Bureau, was asked to give a 
practical demonstration of child welfare 
work in connection with the public 
health exhibit. As one part of this ex- 
hibit, Miss Lathrop installed a children’s 
health conference to try out the sugges- 
tion of studying babies for the babies’ 
good, rather than for statistical pur- 
poses and of attracting the great rank 
and file of babies instead of the excep- 
tional child. A summary of each day’s 
work is kept for future study. 

The word “conference” appeals to the 
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rural mind. It suggests to many their 
church conference, the event of the year 
for them. It means a _ friendly 
interchange of opinions and _ experi- 
ences, rather than the stimulating clash 
of competition. It appeases the adoring 
mother disappointed in some earlier con- 
test; it soothes the smart of a resentful 
father for supposed injustice to his first 
born. It reaches not only the mother 
of the previous prize winner, but also 
the one who would naturally avoid a 
contest where her baby would obviously 
be a loser. It avoids the crowding and 
excitement of a contest by taking only 
one mother and child at a time into the 
conference room, where the physician 
shows her where she is succeeding, 
where failing. They confer on the hy- 
giene of the home, its economic condi- 
tion, even on prenatal influences, try- 
ing to associate cause and effect. 

Helpful literature, covering her par- 
ticular need, is given the mother, which 
in the privacy of her own home will lead. 
her to further improvement. The con- 
ference room is enclosed in glass so that 
the public may see but not intrude upon 
the privacy of mother and child, as doc- 
tor and nurse weigh, measure, question 
into the present and past, and suggest 
future action. 

After each conference the mother is 
given a record indicating in simple or- 
der the defects or tendencies needing 
attention. On the opposite page is given 
in writing what is even more valuable— 
suggestions as to the nutrition and gen- 
eral hygiene of the child. The apprecia- 
tion of parents for participation in the 
conference; their uniform satisfaction 
in being given credit for doing the best 
they know how; and their eagerness for 
better results indicate that one may 
safely trust the natural incentive of 
parenthood. Help and encouragement 
they need, rather than prodding or 
prizes. 

The conference is not a clinic; no 
treatment, no prescription is given, 
nor are the children scored. The 
mother is urged always to see her own 
or the best available physician, though 
in truth the best does not always meas- 
ure up to his opportunity, and the city 
woman with all her money and facilities 
comes often with a tale of woe as pa+ 
thetic as that of her country cousin. A 
prosperous young mother from one o 
the largest cities in the South, brough 
her starving baby to the conference. I 
reply to a question she said, “Indeed, 
have the best child specialist in B——, 
but you know he is always so rushed 
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that he does not have time to tell me 
_the thousand things I need to know.” 
It has been a revelation to see the in- 
_ terest of men observing’ the work of 
the conference. University professors, 
club men. city men, country men have 
brought their children for examination. 
Many offers have come to help carry 
the work to remote districts of the 
South where the good doctor, the visit- 
_ing nurse, the clinic and hospital are un- 
known. 
_A college man and his wife brought 
a splendid boy of twenty-two months to 
the conference, so fine that they had en- 
tirely overlooked the faulty articulation 
of a foot, due probably to their 
‘parental pride in his precocious stunts. 
_ A woman, prominent in club work and 
a solicitous mother, was amazed to be 
shown a marked defect in the spine of 
her little daughter. A couple from the 
country, silent and non-committal, abso- 
_lutely unresponsive to the blandishments 
of a charming explainer, wandered 
around the Child Welfare Exhibit until 
they reached the glass-enclosed confer- 
ence room, where they saw a child being 
examined. Clutching her husband by 
the coat she exclaimed, “There, pa, I 
told you we’d ort to ’a brought ourn.” 
An old country man brought his wife, 
his children and grandchildren to the 
child welfare building. He stood long 
before the gruesome collection of sooth- 
- ing syrups, teething lotions, and the like. 
' Calling his brood to his side he pointed 
_ to the electric star which went out every 
time a little baby died. “There, ma, I 
told you we ought never to have give 
little Johnnie that dope.” 
An old man from the mountains, cov- 
ered with whiskers and confusion, stood 
watching the examination of a little 
child. Finally screwing up his courage 
he asked if the doctor could tell him 
why one child should be little and puny 
when the others were big and strong. 
After a little conversation he declared 
he was going home for his boy. And 
he did. A few days later he appeared 
at the conference room with a big-eyed, 
wondering wife, six gawky strapping 
girls and a little pale-faced, undersized 
boy, fairly wiggling with hookworm. 
Before the exposition was half over, 
results began to show. Teeth ade- 
noids, tonsils and eyes were receiving 
attention. Children were being brought 
back for further consultation. A little 
girl who could never be coaxed by her 
‘mother returned with great pride to 
show a gain of a pound and a half per 
week after trying the suggestions re- 
ceived at the conference. Mothers who 
had visited the conference in its early 
days brought other children of their own 


It was noticed at the conference that 
tallness and slimness are characteristic 
of the east Tennessee child. Whether 
this is a matter of malnutrition or of 
inheritance from a race which vies with 
the proportions of the pines of the 
Smokies remains to be seen. 

_ The conference has shown a healthy 
growth, from 39 examinations the first 
ek to 170 the seventh, stock growers’ 
reek, when farmers from surrounding 
inties came to the exposition with 
ir families. . 


or of neighbors unable to leave home. - 
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HOW ONE SCHOOL SPREAD SGAR- 
LET FEVER. 


The small circles locate the 


IERCE 
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homes of scarlet fever patients 
near one of the public schools 


in Philadelphia. 


No. other 


cases occurred among families 
of pupils attending other pub- 


T] COLUM 
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lic or parochial schools in this 
territory. 


The eagerness of these people for the 
help of the conference opens vast op- 
portunities and suggestions for its fur- 
ther use. The very remoteness and iso- 
lation of their lives, their absolute in- 
ability to acquire knowledge on matters 
vital to themselves and their children 


point to the need of carrying the work 


to them. A children’s health confer- 
ence, reinforced by a few simple charts 
and pictures, and a magic lantern 
would be a welcome visitor in any 
county school or church. The farmer 
drives or walks with his family over 
miles of rugged mountain roads to the 
all-day service which occurs at inter- 
vals of one to two months. Hook worm, 
malaria, typhoid, tuberculosis and dis- 
eases of childhood they have had with 


them always, and they are still blaming 
the Lord for such visitations. Contam- 
ination of the soil, the menace of fly 
and mosquito, cleanliness, wholesome 
cooking, prevention of disease mean 
nothing to them, Yet they are our own 
people, descended from the same Puritan 
fathers, whose lives were given for our 
present happiness and _ prosperity. 
Through force of circumstances, civil- 
ization has not traveled their way, but 
its contamination and allurements are 
being carried to them by the wily agents 
of mills and manufacturing plants. 
Seeds of discontent, longings for light 
from the outside world do the rest. 

Are they not entitled to a little of the 
gospel of good health and happiness? 


LLINOIS MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS OCCUPATIONAL 


I DISEASES 


Tue I1r1nois MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocIATIon has established a Safety 
First Bureau, which holds monthly 
meetings in Chicago to discuss the con- 
servation of health among industrial 
and office employes. Heretofore, preven- 
tion of accidents has been its chief in- 
terest, but the October meeting was de- 
voted to. occupational diseases. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, a special investi- 
gator for the United States Department 
of Labor, was the first speaker. She 
divided occupational diseases into four 
classes, those caused by poisonous sub- 
stances, dusty conditions, heat and hu- 
midity and fatigue. 

To the first class she referred briefly, 
saying that poisonous trades were fully 
covered by the Illinois law. Dusty 
trades were by far the most important 
since the majority of trades are either 
inherently dust-producing, such as metal 
polishing, or dusty through careless 
management, such as printing. Heat 
and humidity were harmful factors in 
the bad air of ill-ventilated shops, a 
temperature of 80 degrees with humid- 
ity over 70 per cent marking the point 
at which real loss of efficiency occurs. 
Currents of air by means of electric 
fans were the best corrective for this 
condition and were absolutely essential 
in occupations which are carried on in 
a tropical atmosphere, such as work in 
laundries and canneries. 

Dr. Hamilton emphasized the respon- 
sibility of employers especially to un- 
organized workmen. If an employer 


profits by employing unorganized, ig- 
norant immigrants, if he offers low 
wages, long hours; a seven day week, 
himself free meantime from the re- 
strictions of trade unionism, he should 
be ready to accept the disadvantages of 
having such employes—low standards of 
bodily cleanliness, slowness to obey in- 
structions, childish recklessness—and he 
should hold himself as responsible for 
the protection of this class of employes 
as if they were really children. 

Dr. C. G. Farnum of the Avery Com- 
pany, which employs largely American- 
born workmen, told of the excellent re- 
sults that had followed medical super- 
vision of employes of the big implement 
plant in Peoria. 


“Medical supervision increases pro- 
ductiveness and safety,” said Dr. Far- 
num, “Safety should begin with the 


man, not the machine. You can’t make 
good cylinder teeth without good ma- 
terial and good men. When an appli- 
cant has been turned over to the medical 
staff we obtain a comprehensive but 
concise history of his previous health 
and industrial history. We then ex- 
amine his heart, lungs, urine, genital or- 
gans, eyes, ears, nose, throat, mouth, 
teeth, gums and extremities. In all there 
are about 110 items and the examination 
is more detailed than that conducted by 
life insurance companies. 

“The company is thus protected from 
undesirable employes and men from the 
dangers that would result from working 
with the unfit. A man with tuberculosis, 
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syphilis, epilepsy, general paresis, or 
locomotor ataxia is unsafe for shop 
work. 


“Also, as a result of complete records 
obtained by the physical entrance ex- 
aminations, the company is protected 
against dishonest claims under the work- 
men’s compensation act, for we have a 
complete record of their condition be- 
fore their examination. One of our 
men was’hurt in the eye by a piece of 
steel. He came to us later and com- 
plained that he could not see as well 
out of that eye as formerly. Going 
back to the records, we found that he 
couldn’t see as well out of that eye as 
the other even before the injury. His 
vision had not been impaired. There 
was no room for dispute. The company 
was protected and the worker treated 
fairly.” 

Dr. W. A. Evans, health editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, spoke on museums of 
safety. 

Dr. Evans said there were twenty-two 
safety museums in the world, including 
the one in New York, one in Montreal, 
and the remainder in northwestern 
Europe. The first museums consisted of 
exhibits of machinery with safety de- 
vices attached. Dr. Evans was not 
strongly impressed with the value of 
these unless lessons on safety were 
taken into the factories by members of 
the museum staff or unless the workers 
were conveyed to the museums. Much 
could be accomplished, he said, by using 
lessons on safety in the schools. 

“The museum in Berlin,’ said Dr. 
Evans, “contains about 1,800 exhibits, 
half of which are machines and the 
other half models, photographs, and 
charts. The building and site represent 
an outlay of $300,000. It is a govern- 
ment institution. but manufacturers pay 
membership fees, based upon the num- 
ber of men they employ, the fee approx- 
imating 10 cents per man. There is no 
reason why such a museum could not 
be established in Chicago. It might be 
possible to charge for the exhibition of 
machinery, provided that the jury or 
committee that would pass upon the en- 
trance requirement of merit was of the 
highest class. In Germany, the machin- 
ery and safety appliances are exhibited 
without cost.” 


OES OF HOOK WORM REPORT 
PROGRESS 


THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for 
the Eradication of Hook Worm Disease 
is a record of successful work accom- 
plished under the greatest difficulties. 
It is a commendably concise and il- 
luminating statement and is recommend- 
ed as a model to societies wishing to 
place before the public all essential facts 
without being either long-winded or 
careless of details. 

The work accomplished by this com- 
mission in three years is enormous and 
there is noteworthy increase in all the 
branches during the past year. During 
1912, 238,755 persons were treated for 
hook worm disease in eleven states. 
This means that more than 762 persons 
were treated each working day of the 
year, at a cost of 77 cents each. In 1910 
the number treated was 14,423 at a cost 


From the Boston 
Dispensary Quarterly 


of $4.66 each, and in 1911, 140,378 at a 
cost of $1.05 each. 

Hook worm diagnosis now is made 
chiefly by microscopic demonstration of 
the eggs of the parasite in the stool of 
the infected person, and the equipment 
of field laboratories has made. it possi- 
ble to carry out these examinations in 
the great majority of cases. In 1910 
the total number of microscopic examin- 
ations was only 14,789, in 1912 it had 
risen to 326,951. 

In a preliminary survey through 
eleven states, hook worm infection was 
found to exist in 83 Texas counties and 
in 796 of the 884 counties of the other 
ten states; a more detailed survey to 
determine the degree of infection among 
school children showed that the percent- 
age of infection in these states varies 
from 2.5 to 94. 

Sanitary conditions in these counties 
were found to be deplorable’ and as the 
infection is contracted almost always 
from polluted soil the proper disposal 
of human excreta is the crux of the 
whole situation. Of the total of 103,346 
farm houses selected at random 50,637 
had no privy at all, and an almost equal- 
ly large number have privies of a prim- 
itive and inadequate type. 

To combat the appalling soil pollu- 
tion, which such conditions give rise to, 
the commission has enlisted the co- 
operation of all classes of residents in 
the community, physicians, ministers, 
county boards of education, county 
boards of supervisors, state departments 
of education and school teachers. 

At the recent Congress of Industrial 
Hygiene held at Rome, consideration of 
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The Boston Dispensary has hit 
upon a symbol for preventive health 
work. A pair of scissors, each blade 
supplementing the other and de- 
pendent upon it—one medical service, 
the other social service—can cut the 
vicious circle of sickness, suffering, 
poverty. A single-bladed instrument 
will not do, even if that blade have 
behind it all the skill of modern 
surgery. 


hook worm disease occupied one day’s 
session. The work of the Rockefeller 
Commission in the United States and 
the results of the Rockefeller Survey 
throughout the world were frequently 
quoted. Hook worm disease is found 
to encircle the globe, between certain 
parallels of latitude, and wherever it is 
found it is the cause of widespread dis- 
ease and poverty. Nowhere is the work 
for its eradication at all comparable to 
that which is being carried on in our 
southern states by the Rockefeller Com- 
mission and in Porto Rico by the federal 
government. 
BACHELORS’ BABY HOSPITAL 

By the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the citizens of Memphis, and the trans- 
formation of a racing clubhouse, the 
Bachelors’ Baby Hospital is making a 
successful attempt to care for mothers 
and babies in need of fresh air and 
treatment. 

The impetus was supplied by a joke 
which resulted in a betting bee by bache- 
lors; this netted $200. Then an ordi- 
nance was introduced making a curfew 
law for bachelors, under which a tax 
was imposed, and after a few arrests 
were made of prominent unmarried law- 
yers and business men, who cheerfully 
paid their fines, knowing how the money 
was to be used, bachelors soon reported 
voluntarily and paid their tax. An ad- 
ditional $500 was collected in a thousand 
quart milk bottles stationed in various 
public places, and large amounts by 
means of a picnic sponsored by the Bus- 
iness Men’s Club, and a vaudeville en- 
tertainment to which the bachelors con- 
tributed. 


INDUSTRY 


REPLY—BY WILLIAM R.WILLCOX 


Wiens IN NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES, A 


CHAIRMAN WELFARE DEPARTMENT NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


Comment on this letter will be found 
im the editorial columns in this issue of 
Tue Survey.—Enrror. . 

THe Survey of October 11, 1913, 
contains what is designated as a “re- 
view” of the report “of the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration upon Working Conditions in 
New York Department Stores by Mary 
Van Kleeck, secretary of the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s Committee on 
Women’s Work. The readers of THE 
Survey are entitled to expect a scientific 
and correct statement in a review pub- 
lished in its columns from such a 
source; but the one referred to is far 
from being of that character. It is, in 
many respects, either incomplete when 
quotations are taken; or it fails to rep- 
resent the report at ‘all as it is; or the 
writer appropriates some of the recom- 
mendations in the report, leaving the 
impression that the federation is op- 
posed to such measures. 

- The federation’s Welfare Department 
would welcome an honest criticism. 
While its agents and investigators do 
not claim to be infallible, there was 
made an earnest effort to present ex- 
isting evils and to call attention to the 
e features of welfare work which 
ave been installed by the proprietors 
( of these New York stores. 
_. The hours of work, for example, are 
ot as claimed, “briefly” discussed. 
- type of employe is covered and 
more than four thousand words are de- 
voted to the subject. In fact, an eight- 
hour standard is recommended and 
there is given as strong an argument as 
we are capable of making for the re- 
duction of the hours of work which 
ow run, as far as the clerks are con- 
erned, all the way from eight and three- 
uarter hours, exclusive of the lunch 
beriod, to nine and one-half hours— 
the appeal including suggestions for 
the discontinuing of overtime work and 
ior payment therefor when necessary 
in emergencies; for Saturday closing at 
noon in summer; especially for porters 
and night watchmen to be required no 
onger to work regularly fourteen hours; 
nd for abolishing, where it exists, the 
welve-hour workday for barn men and 
stationary firemen, 
In the matter of wages, the reader of 
THE SURVEY is allowed to infer that the 


of the payrolls, whereas its findings 
n the original investigation (limited to 
‘aleswomen) were confirmed in the sec- 
md one, in so far as the big class is 
soncerned—that is, those receiving $6 
id $7. She gives the impression that 


simply incidental, as “an addition to the 
study of welfare work”; and that half 
the report is given to the details of the 
latter subject. All the conditions of 
employment, including wages and hours, 
were covered in the initial investiga- 
tion, with the limitation above mention- 
ed as to wages; and as to the second 
point, since there are at least twenty 
main topics and a great many more sub- 
divisions in welfare work, it must be 
plain to the unprejudiced mind that de- 
voting half the space to welfare work 
would not begin relatively to do it 
justice. Seventeen pages were divided 
among twenty main topics, with a vari- 
ety of sub-divisions in themselves 
worthy of treatment, whereas the hours 
of work were given two pages and 
wages were given four and _three- 
quarter pages—a total of six and three- 
quarter pages for two topics. As a 
matter of fact, the Federation is con- 
scious of delinquency in not having 
studied the wages of men in department 
stores; but as the present agitation 
seems to be especially in the interest of 
women’s wages, the second inquiry was 
extended only to include all types of 
feminine employes. It may be, how- 
ever, that the federation has not said 
its last word on this subject merely 
because it has issued one report. 
Averages pursuing the criticism on 
the “wage” chapter, Miss Van Kleeck 
makes a startling discovery and puts 
forth as a new argument the following: 


“Tn the first place, the use of aver- 
ages is dangerous and it is 
inevitable that their high wage rates 
should so overbalance the low payments 

as to give a false impression 
of the earnings of the majority.” 


The value of this discovery, however, 
may be somewhat impaired by a further 
discovery that the federation’s report 
contains the same statement, except that 
it is given in the following language: 


“As averages may mislead and be un- 
fair to low wage groups because a few 
high salaries considerably increase the 


‘wage rate, one special table was prepar- 


ed to give the numbers receiving cer- 
tain definite wages, and it depicts the 
condition most impressively.” 


In fact, there are not only three tables 
but two charts which give details mak- 
ing very plain the wage conditions in a 
thoroughly scientific way. 

To support her contention, Miss Van 
Kleeck states: 


“The use of the average is dangerous 
when the group of saleswomen in the 
table quoted includes nineteen earning 


$30 to $39.99; seven, $40 to $49.99, and 
one designated as $60 to $69.99.” 


She fails to give such a sentence as 
the following from the federation’s re- 
port: 


“The highest wage paid any indi- 
vidual saleswoman (not a buyer or as- 
sistant buyer) is $60 and the lowest 
is $3.50.” 


She fails also to indicate that the 
federation secured the latest figures on 
high wage rates paid in manufacturing 
in New York City—i. e. $35 under the 
protocol arrangement in the garment in- 
dustry, and compared it with $60, the 
highest rate paid to saleswomen—the 
type of employe for whom the greatest 
concern is evidenced by the public. She 
fails also to show that the latest govern- 
ment reports were secured by the fed- 
eration with a view to learning whether 
the conditions had changed materially 
since the federation’s first investigation 
was made, and that it found that the 
median line for factory workers re- 
mained somewhere’ between $6 and 
$6.25 as an average—with the exact 
figures for department stores showing 
$9.31 as the average for saleswomen in 
the spring of 1913, the statistics for 
1909 having been $8.84 for saleswomen 
in New York stores and $6.12 for 
women in factories, mills and like in- 
dustries in New York City, according 
to government figures. 

Miss Van Kleeck says: 


“Even assuming, as seems doubtful, 
that the duties of the highly paid women 
were similar to those of the majority 
behind the counter. . . . 


They were not only similar but they 
were absolutely the same; i. e., the duties 
of saleswomen and nothing else, as 
stated in the report. They do not, how- 
ever, necessarily “stand behind count- 
ers’; they may be in fur departments 
where the main work is in open places; 
or they may be behind counters selling 
expensive laces, which requires equally 
expert service and commands high sal- 
aries. 

It would have been fair to quote the 
following from the federation’s report: 


“The fairness of the federation’s 
averages must be emphasized when it is 
realized that in this inquiry affecting 
saleswomen the average rate is that of 
the full complement of the sales force 
in each of seventeen stores, and then 
of all taken together. In no other way 
can a correct average be secured. In- 
vestigations other than that of the gov- 
ernment into wages of saleswomen, 
made in various parts of the country, 
have not been scientific, for the reason 
that “a given number of saleswomen” 
has been the basis. Under such a plan 
the full group selected may all be get- 
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ting approximately the same salaries and 
simply represent. types from several 
stores. It would be an easy matter to 
take a group living in a particular com- 
munity and to show that their average 
wage is $6 but in that number there may 
not be any getting the highest or the 
lowest salary.” 


As to her point, “Nor does it appear 
that any workers were interviewed in 
the inquiry into wages in stores”; while 
many were interviewed during the ini- 
tial steps, and the results were of assist- 
ance in pointing to methods to be em- 
ployed in the wage inquiry, it is beyond 
belief that a serious critic could expect 
the result of such questioning to be 
taken as definite, comprehensive sta- 
tistics, rather than the exact. payrolls 
which were thoroughly examined and 
verified beyond question by public ac- 
countants of undoubted integrity. 

In one breath, Miss Van Kleeck says 
that no available statistics of value ex- 
ist, and in another she praises her own 
“careful study” of the . bookbinding 
trade, which the federation: accepted as 
being as reliable as the government sta- 
tistics which she ridicules. In fact, 
they cannot all be unreliable, as she 
states, if hers are “careful”. She gives 
the government inquiry into wages as 
“of the most casual sort.’ A reader of 
the exhaustive government reports 
would probably find such a. statement 
rather amusing; but even if they were 
casual, Miss Van Kleeck’s statistics and 
those of the government were both used 
by the federation because they were put 
out by the authors seriously, and they 
were so treated by the federation as 
available bases for comparisons. It is 
in fact possible to use only existing 
statistics. The figures of the govern- 
ment which were used and which she re- 
gards as not properly comparable, were 
thoroughly studied by three experts and 
selected because they were the only ones 
to be found which could be interpreted 
to be on a common ground. 


Slack Periods 


It would not be feasible to do.as Miss 
Van Kleeck suggests—make allowances 
for losses in “slack seasons,” in averag- 
ing the wages. In fact, layoffs are not 
customary in department stores, except 
_in so far as the temporary forces se- 
cured purely for the holiday seasons are 
concerned. That is the only time when 
‘Srregular employment” needs to be 
considered—and despite her statement 
to the contrary, the federation’s report 
did take that up at length. 

The federation’s figures were based 
upon the wage scale for one week in 
April when the force is steady and, 
therefore, only wages of employes who 
are engaged throughout the year were 
considered, and they form a fair basis 
as to the yearly income and the only 
fair one to be had. It is true that they 
were compared with factory workers’ 
wages, where there may and may not 
be slack periods; but even if there are, 
no reduction could be made in the aver- 
age of these department store girls, be- 
cause they are not laid off at any time 
during the year, with one possible ex- 
ception—several stores, not many, re- 
quest their employes to take one week’s 


“ pense. 


outing at their own expense, the com- 
panies giving one week at their ex- 
But this is so unimportant, as 
compared to seasonal trades, that it has 
almost no bearing upon the matter. 

In criticising the federation for using 
her statistics secured in the bookbinding 
trade, she states that they are taken, 
“by the way, not from the volume on 
Women in the Bookbinding Trade but 
from the publisher’s announcement of 
the book.” Does she repudiate the 
Survey Associates, who published the 
very interesting leaflet from which, it 
is true, this statement was taken? Is 
Miss Van Kleeck willing to say that the 


following quotation does not represent - 


her views, or that the Survey Associ- 
ates misrepresented her? 

“WaGES ARE Low. Allowing for 
losses in slack season, three-quarters of 
the women receive less than $400 a year 
and the average is $300 a year. This, as 
Miss Van Kleeck points out, is at the 
rate of about $6 a week, which is far 
below the generally accepted minimum 
of $9 a week on which a woman can 
support herself in New York.” 


Factory and Store 


This is, in fact, the essence of the 
statement contained in. her book, on 
pages 220 and 221, except that she has 
emphasized the estimate of the yearly 
income by stating that, 


“Nearly three-quarters of them re- 
ceive less than $400 in a year, in spite 
of their finding employment in other 
occupations when they have no work in 
bookbinding.” 


Had the last clause been used in the 
federation’s report, it would only have 
accentuated the disparity between the 
wages of factory girls and the high 
average wages of department store 
girls; but she overlooks altogether, 
either intentionally or carelessly, this 
very important statement made in the 
federation’s report: 


“Although the present average wage ' 


in department stores is higher than in 
factories, that fact does not prove that 
department stores saleswomen_ get 
enough, but may rather accentuate the 
low wage of women in manufacture. 
It does reduce the cause for criticism 
leveled at department stores, but not the 
responsibility for helping to bring about 
a better condition.” 

That is followed by an argument 
showing that saleswomen must dress 
better and have greater knowledge than 
factory women, and therefore need even 
higher wages than they now receive. 

The federation’s policy is, for the 
most part, in accord with her state- 
ment: 


“To go to work too young; to be used 
up in hard work which stunts develop- 
ment; to toil long hours and to walk 
home late at night, unprotected on the 
deserted streets (while your employer 
fights every attempt to strengthen the 
laws protecting women and girl workers) 

is to be handicapped in a way 
which statistics can never measure... 
and an industry which makes the 
young working girls of the community 
defenceless needs the salutary effect of 
public discussion.” 


‘The only point of difference as t 
the foregoing is that all employers d 
not fight humanitarian legislation. 1 
is only too true, however, that many d 
and that many fail to observe the law 
when enacted, either deliberately or ig 
norantly. For such employers, ther 
can be no excuse. On the other hanc 
we must be fair and recognize the fac 
that many employers work to secur 
legislation in the interest of labor. 

Miss Van Kleeck’s review is neithe 
consistent nor logical; in fact, it is di 
rectly contradictory in several instance: 
At the opening of the article, she ad 
mits that the report “may have valuabl 
results in a practical way, because at 
tention has been called in so detailed 
manner to welfare plans in operation i 
the stores”; and yet at the close, sh 
ridicules the “unsuspected high lights i 
welfare work” and belittles and mis 
interprets the report, even suggestin 
that there should be “a public suspicio 
of welfare work.” She is quite righ 
however, when she states that to stimu 
late interest in welfare activities, | 
could only be of permanent value if th 
first item in the. program to improv 
conditions were to call attention to 
fair wage scale and a shorter workday 
etc. In fact, the federation has calle 
attention to those very points and it : 
a definite part of its welfare progran 
the following being a quotation fro 
the by-laws of the Welfare Department 


“In promoting the work, it is recog 
nized that the first essentials to the we 
fare of employes are steady work, a 
equitable wage and reasonable hour 
of labor; but that the employer has 
further obligation.” 

In the report of the federation, th 
department stores are urged to have 
“conciliation or adjustment board . 
composed of several heads of depar 
ments and several from the rank an 
file appointed by the firm, or selecte 
in some satisfactory method by the en 
ployes.” This would give, as Miss Va 
Kleeck suggests, the workers a voice i 
determining the conditions of their ow 
labor; and yet she implies in her ‘crit 
cism that the report contains no suc 
reference, and says that “nothing les 
will satisfy the social conscience of 
democracy.” 


Wages and Immorality 


She contradicts herself by stating the 
after all, “the charge to be brougt 
against industry today is not that a lo: 
wage makes a girl immoral 
whereas elsewhere she makes the state 
ment that “the stores cannot be exor 
erated in this connection”; i. e., that lov 
wages paid by them make for “the re 
sponsibility of the department stores fc 
the social evil.” 

Miss Van Kleeck affirms that the a’ 
tempt to find a direct relation betwee 
an industry and prostitution is to put 
sue a “Will-o’-the Wisp” and defies sté 
tistical treatment. Granting the diff 
culty of arriving at exact conclusior 
in almost any social investigation, it : 
nevertheless just this method of collec! 
ing and presenting data that has bee 
from the first employed by the wel 
meaning people who are endeavoring t 
show precisely this relation betwee 


: 


vy 
working conditions and the social evil. 
_ She assails the social workers, who 
are quoted as stating: “It is our general 
belief that low wages of working girls 
are scarcely ever a direct cause of loss 
of chastity,” and declares that, “social 
workers should be the first to realize 
the danger of any final statement on 
this subject just now, especially if it be 
negative in character,” thereby assum- 
ing to put her judgment against the 
views of those experienced persons who 
signed the statement upholding the char- 
acter of working girls in general, and 
whose unanimous conclusions were op- 
posed to the idea that they would sell 
their souls for food and clothing. If 
the opinions of such experienced social 
orkers, whose .standing in the com- 
munity is unquestioned and who are the 
most representative practical workers 
in this field in America, are not to be 
given weight, who might be regarded 
as authorities, pray? Survey readers 
should be given the opportunity of 
knowing the names of some of the sign- 
ers of the statement, all of whom have 
come in contact again and again with 
working girls who have led upright lives 
and with girls who have gone wrong. 
While it is difficult to collect statistics, 
as Miss Van Kleeck claims, it is quite 
as true that the federation’s investi- 
gators and advisers traced many at- 
upon the characters of girls to the 
final points where they were found to 
be false, in so far as their relation to 
the wage scale was concerned. Among 
those signing the statement are: 


_ Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor of gov- 
ernment, New York University. Form- 
chairman of Committee of the U. S. 
igration Commission in charge of 
estigation of importation of women 
for immoral purposes, New York City. 
Graham Taylor, president Chicago 
ool of Civics and Philanthropy, 


cago. 
4 Work, physician, — medical 
erintendent of Woodcroft, a private 
ospital for the mentally deranged; 
ormer president of American Medical 
chological Society, 1911-1912, Pue- 
, Colo. 
_C. R. Henderson, member of the Vice 
Commission of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
George J. Kneeland, director of in- 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER they come 
1, old and young, strong and weak, all 
n the same quest, the all-important job. 
at can they do? Nothing, most of 
. But a job'they must have, and 
S they demand. 
With the old it is already too late. 
Yo one wants them, no one can use 
em. The unskilled person has nothing 
fo market but brute strength. When 
hat is gone, he-has lost all the economic 
ilue he ever had. 
But what to do with the young? That 
; the great problem. They know noth- 
they wish to know nothing. They 
along from job to job, from worse 
ter, and back again to worse. A 
ent piece looks bigger than the 
ae. learning a trade. Just today 


vestigation, Vice Commission of 
Chicago; and author of Commercialized 
Prostitution in New York City, publish- 
ed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
New York City. 

Sophie C. Barclay, superintendent 
Margaret J. Bennett Home, Baltimore. 

M. Edith Campbell, director the 
Schmidlapp Bureau for Women and 
Girls, Cincinnati. 

Katharine Bement Davis, superintend- 
ent New York State Reformatory for 
Women, Bedford Hills, New York. 

James Bronson Reynolds, counsel 
American Vigilance Association, New 
York City. 

Mary M. Bartelme, assistant Judge of 
Cook County Juvenile Court, Chicago. 

H. W. Herbert, city magistrate 
Women’s Night Court, New York City. 

Alice C. Smith, probation officer, New 
York City. 

Thomas Estill, commissioner the Sal- 
vation Army, Chicago. 

Kate Waller Barrett, (Mrs. Robert 
S.), president National Florence Crit- 
tenton Mission, Alexandria, Va. 

Rose Sommerfeld, superintendent 
Clara de Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls, New York City, et al. 


While there are other points which 
might be commented upon, reference 
will be made only to one more, and that 
is her query, “Why will the report tell 
us so little about the observance of the 
state law requiring seats for sales-girls, 
while merely remarking that ‘The prob- 
lem is a vexing one, from whatever 
standpoint it is viewed’?” That is a 
direct misrepresentation of the report. 
The statement is made that seats are 
provided in all stores, and the subject 
is handled more than once. In some in- 
stances, companies are given credit for 
providing more seats than the law re- 
quires, and attention is called to the 
fact that seats should be provided for 
bargain tables, though not required by 
law and not given by any store in New 
York. Mention in the report is also 
made of the fact that zealous buyers 
(heads) sometimes urge constant activ- 
ity on the part of the clerks which pre- 
vents them from sitting to any extent; 
while the policy of other stores is to 
request employes to be seated when not 
busy. 


ANTED: A JOB; “ANYTHING AT ALL”—BY CLEM- 
ENCE FEIGENBAUM, TERMINAL EMPLOYMENT AGCY., BROOKLYN 


I had a call from a large meter works 
for a boy. He was to get $6.50 as a 
beginner. It was not much, of course, 
but the boy would be taught a good 
trade, the mechanics’ and pipe-fitters’. 
At either of these trades he would in 


time be in a position to command a high- 


er wage than his unskilled father had 
ever thought of. But not a boy would 
take the place. Boys living at home and 
whose earnings are only spending mon- 
ey laughed at it. They wanted nine or 
ten dollars, not caring about a trade. 

In The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets Jane Addams sums up the situa- 
tion far better than I could. But as 
manager of an employment agency in 
one of the largest factory centers of 
the world, I have been struck by the 
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facts as never before. Hundreds of 
people come into my office every week, 
yet for the great majority of them I 
have no position. They are unskflled. 
The call is for skilled people, those who 
know some one thing. , These are al- 
ways in demand. They receive fairly 
good wages. But the unskilled—they 
are a drug on the market. As the fore- 
man in one of the factories here re- 
marked, they know nothing and they 
want to be paid for it. 

Here are a few examples of places 
open to the unskilled. I am taking these 
out of my order book just as they came 
to me over the telephone. Of course, 
I do not give the names of the firms who 
sent in these calls, but they are all ac- 
tual positions that I filled without any 
trouble at all. I can fill a call for a 
laborer in about twenty minutes, pro- 
vided it comes in the morning, If it 
comes later I can fill it in perhaps an 
hour, or at the most, two. 

Two laborers, strong, ten-hour day, 
$1 to $1.50 a day. 
Laborer, nine-hour day, $8 a week. 


Elderly man to do porter work, 
nine-hour day, $10 a week. 
Boys about eighteen (3), eight- 


hour day, $7 a week. 

Strong boy (18 or 19), eight-and- 
a-half-hour day, $5 a week. 

Colored boy for porter work, ten- 
hour day, must have excellent refer- 
ences, $6 a week. 

Strong boy (16), eight-hour day, $5 
a week. 

Seven girls, nine hours, must be 
over 16, $4.50 a week. 

Laborer about 28, German pre- 
ferred, strong, $9 a week. 


All these are typical. I have quoted 
only one order for girls, but I receive 
many such, every week. 

Here, then, is our problem. Those 
for whom it is too late to learn must 
somehow or other be supported. But 
that is the smallest part of the problem. 
We must train the younger ones, teach 
them something at which they can make 
a respectable living, and the spirit of 
youth prohibits. Frankly I can see 
nothing to be done until the employers 
are ready to co-operate to the extent of 
having their younger employes go to 
continuation schools. An intelligent sys- 
tem of welfare work, and above all, 
shorter hours, would do wonders. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


The Committee on Vocational Oppor- 
tunities of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae (Elizabeth Kemper Adams, 
Northampton, Mass., chairman) has 
published a list of institutions giving vo- 
cational training to women. The list is 
arranged alphabetically by occupations, 
by institutions, and by courses under 
each occupation. The following courses 
are included: 

Agriculture, architecture, art (fine 
and industrial), business administra- 
tion, eugenics, household economics, 
journalism, law, library training, medi- 
cal social service, nursing, physical 
training, playground and_ recreation 
work, teaching of defective chiJdren, 
public health, religious work, secretar- 
ial, social service, statistical work and 
vocational guidance. 
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SPENSERIAN STANZA OF HESTER STREET 


JAMES LE ROY STOCKTON 


In Hester street the babies live and die, 
And never know the blossoms or the trees. 
They have the stones for nursery, and lie 
And crook their puny, soiled, pathetic knees; 


And blink with stolid sight that only sees 
The walls of brick, the peddler and his cart. 
Oh, is there any hope for such as these? 
That question put to Hester street would start 
A burst of hollow laughter from a hopeless 
heart. 


WOMEN 
Mary Katharine Reely 


T was ten o’clock on the down-town 
streets. They seemed strangely de- 
serted; for the stores were closed, late 
shoppers and loiterers had gone home 
and the theater crowds were yet housed 
_ inside, absorbed in their evening’s 
amusement. 
Then in the darkness there came a 
startling sound—the sound of women’s 
laughter. 


A dark mass, like a small army, came 
down the street—women. They were 
black-garbed, old—past youth at least. 
They wore queer, small hats, and each 
carried a bundle loosely wrapped in 
newspaper. 

They cut the corner, and scurried— 
like a flock of sheep, perhaps, that fol- 
low a leader; or rats, perhaps, that flee 
a building (only they were going in)— 
across the open street to the great build- 
ing that loomed on the opposite cor- 
ner. Some time between the hour 
of the departure of the last lingering 
worker and that of the arrival of the 
morning’s first comer, this huge build- 
ing must be gone over, cleaned and put 
in order. 

The scrubwomen were going to work 
—and they went laughing! 

Yea, verily, women’s place is the 
home! Women must be sheltered, pro- 
tected! Womanhood is sacred! Mother- 
hood is divine. Woman’s hands must 
be kept unsullied, her shoulders free 
from burdens! 

It was ten o’clock on the down-town 
streets. The scrubwomen were going to 
work—and they went laughing! 


WHAT ABOUT JEFF?’ 
W. H. Swift 


ee F is a white boy sixteen years old. 

I am estimating this, as Jeff says he 
doesn’t know how old he is and doesn’t 
know his surname. He has every ap- 
pearance of being a little less than half- 
witted. 

I found Jeff this morning working, 
with two other white boys and ten or 
twelve Negro boys, as an inmate of the 
County Work House.” He was carry- 
ing stone on a public hitch-lot. One 
of the white boys and two of the Negro 
boys were in chains. 

Jeff has been in the work house for 
sixty days. He was placed there for 
beating a ride on a railroad train. Next 
Monday Jeff will be released. He will 
have not a cent to his name, not very 
good clothes, not a relative in the coun- 
ty, no place to sleep and nothing to eat. 

I have put his predicament before our 
city inter-church organization and we 
have seen no solution. About the best 
thing we can see for this half-witted 
boy is that he will do something that 
will again bring him within the clutches 
of the law, in order that he may be im- 
mediately sent back to the work house. 

At the age of sixteen, he is a human 
derelict, yet he has capacity to work, 
to love, to respect, to enjoy, and to fee! 
sorrow. 

There is another mentally weak boy 
in this same gang. If we knew what to 
do with Jeff we might be able to do 
more for the other one. What do you 
suggest? 


*See page 186. 
*Greensboro, N. C. 


_and 


PROVIDENCE IN UNIFORM 
Gertrude Seymour 


T was the first day of a new schedule 

and my eleven o’clock train had gone 
at ten-fifteen. Consequently I had an un- 
pected hour or more to wait. Few peo- 
ple were in the big waiting room, so I 
sat there to write some letters. 

But scarcely was one finished than an 
interruption occurred. A sharp-featured 
woman with numerous parcels, a half- 
grown son and a child of about three 
years, sat down opposite me. The boy, 
shacked the bundles, lighted a cigarette, 
strolled away disregarding her 
fretful calls. A moment later the child, 
clutching a box of cracker jack, slipped 
down to the floor where he set his table, 
so to speak, on the tiles, rubbing his 
candy well around before placing it in 
his dirty little mouth. 

Presently he discovered that the 
sticky kernels left marks on the tiling. 
Whereat the joyous possibility of pic- 
ture-making dawned upon him—dust- 
and-molasses pictures! Crazy lines and 
curves followed quickly as the baby rub- 
bed and ate in absorbed delight. And 
the mother sat there idly, watching with 
eyes that saw not, as the city dust, 
trampled under feet of many men, coy- 
ered her baby’s face. and went into her 
baby’s mouth. 

I couldn’t stand it. Seating myself 
beside her, I spoke quickly. “Pardon, 
but I wondered if you have noticed 
what’a dangerous thing your baby is do- 
ing?” 

She leaned forward, grabbed 
child’s shoulder and shook him. 

“What’s dangerous?” she demanded, 
finding neither knife nor explosive 4 
sight. “What’s dangerous?” 

“Why, this dust that he is getting on 
his candy. So many diseases are car- 
ried in dust that I am sure you—.” My 
little harangue was interrupted by a 
sound of inexpressible scorn. Relieved 
of anxiety about the child she devoted 
her attention to the intruder, and looked 
at me through thin half-shut lids. 

“Any kids o’ yer own?” she queried. 
I had to plead guilty. “No, but I have 
studied about dust and what harm it 
can do.” 

She heard only the “no,” and her 
withering glance needed no words to in- 
terpret it. Useless, quite useless, to 
say anything further. The infant must 
take his chances with germs. 

Suddenly he shook the remaining pop- 
corn from his box all at once, and it 
spread far and wide over the floor. 
Away he scrambled in pursuit, then he 
paused. 

For the Providence that watches over 
children, and others, incarnated now 
in white linen uniform and armed wit 
broom and dust pan, appeared on the 
scene and made short work of that once 
golden and still delectable feast 7 
germs. 


the 


Editorials 


HEN the former chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of the First District 
of the State of New York requires to answer a 
magazine article’ a thousand words more than 
thé author used, it may be assumed that either the 
article is unusually full of errors or it is one to 
which it is unusually difficult to make reply. In 
fairness, therefore, both to Miss Van Kleeck and 
to Mr. Wilfcox his reply should be examined. 
- Mr. Willeox’s general contentions are that 
Miss Van Kleeck’s review? creates the impression 
that the federation did not give an adequate dis- 
cussion of hours and wages; that she improp- 
erly criticises the federation’s use of statistics, 
and that her position on the relation of wages to 
vice is different from that of other social workers. 


T is to be hoped that readers of Tur Survey 

will read the Civic Federation report and de- 

cide for themselves the relative adequacy of the 

discussion of hours, wages and welfare work. 

Neither number of pages nor of words on a page 

oS be regarded in themselves as satisfactory evi- 
dence. 


CXINCE Miss Van Kleeck stated that her review 
would deal primarily with the wage figures 
presented by the federation, the most important 
issue is whether her criticism of the federation’s 
statistical method is sound. Her chief contention 
was that in making comparisons between depart- 
ment stores and other industries the federation 
uses statistics which are not properly comparable, 
relies on a dangerous average as a measure of 
comparison, and draws conclusions not justified 
by the small amount of data available. 
Miss Van Kleeck’s review showed that three 
different sets of wage statistics are used in the 
federation’s report: (1) wage rates for a single 
week, copied from pay rolls, as illustrated by the 
federation’s own figures concerning department 
stores as well as by the statistics quoted from one 
of the United States government reports; (2) 
average weekly earnings during the year with de- 
ductions for loss of time for any cause, as re- 
ported by groups of workers in factories and in 
stores interviewed by government investigators; 
(3) an estimate of total yearly income (reduced 
also to a weekly basis for purposes of illumina- 
tion) made after careful study of the trade 
careers of bookbinders for a period of twelve 


“*See page 181. : 
~*See Working Conditions in New York Department Stores. 
‘HE Survey, October 11, 1913, pages 50-51. 
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months, in the investigation carried on by Miss 
Van Kleeck herself for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. A girl may get $10 a week when she works, 
but if she is laid off ten weeks in the course of a 
year, $10 is not a satisfactory description of her 
real income. Actual earnings over a long period 
are a better gauge than rates therefore; while a 
mixing of the two methods leads nowhere but to 
misconception. ni 

Mis Van Kleeck contended that in quoting from 
the government report the federation commits 
this serious fault by comparing an average wage 
rate of $8.84 taken from store pay rolls’, accord- 
ing to method 1, with average weekly earnings 
of $6.12 secured through personal interviews with 
factory workers’, according to method 2. The 
misuse is the more flagrant since the same table 
from which these weekly earnings of $6.12 in fac- 
tories Was quoted showed weekly earnings [secur- 
ed by the same method] of $6.07° for workers in 
stores. The federation report makes no mention 
of this $6.07, but turns to a table three pages fur- 
ther on in the government report and compares 
the $6.12 for factory workers with a new figure, 
$8.84 for department store workers; secured by 
a wholly different method of computation, and, 
of course, putting the department stores in a 
more favorable light. 


R. Willcox implies that Miss Van Kleeck 
failed to note that the federation report 
contained a statement that the average is apt to 
be unfair. Here he mistook her contention. Her 
objection was based upon the fact that after this 
warning, not only does the report make use 
throughout of this very average as a basis of com- 
parison, but it defends such a course. He quotes 
the federation report: 

‘‘The fairness of the federation’s averages 
must be emphasized when it is realized that 
in this inquiry affecting saleswomen the 
average rate is that of the full complement 
of the sales force in each of seventeen stores, 
and then of all taken together. In no other 
way can a correct average be secured.”’ 


R. Willcox appears to have failed to grasp 
Miss Van Kleeck’s point as to the relation 
between low wages and vice. He would have it that 
she first exonerates the department stores and 
then charges them with responsibility for the so- 
*Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-earners in 
the United States, Volume V, p. 146. 
“‘Ibid., p: 143. ‘“Ibid., p. 143. 
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cial evil. She does neither, nor can such an infer- 
ence be drawn except by such a distorting of her 
statements as this from Mr. Willcox’s letter: 
‘She contradicts herself by stating that, 
after all, ‘the charge to be brought against 
industry today is not that a low wage makes 
a girl immoral’; whereas elsewhere she 
makes the statement that ‘the-stores cannot 
be exonerated in this connection,’—4. e., that 
low wages paid by them make for ‘the re- 
sponsibility of the department stores for the 
social evil’.”’ 
It seems necessary to repeat what Miss Van 
Kleeck really did say, without clipping sentences 
in the middle or inverting their order. — 


‘‘But whatever be the rank of the depart- 
ment store, the fact remains that according 
to this report on wage rates in a single week 
with no account taken of: irregular em- 
ployment, 10,000 women and girls in 17 New 
York stores get less than $8 a week. That 
fact in itself would seem to justify public dis- 
cussion of the responsibility of the depart- 
ment stores for the social evil. Certainly, 
im view of it, the stores cannot be completely 
exonerated without more evidence.’’! 


It is not safe, Miss Van Kleeck continues, to 
express any final conclusion in the matter. The 
case is not susceptible of statistical proof either 
way. There is grave danger in concluding that 
low wages are not a cause of vice. But that is 
not the whole question. ‘‘For, after all,’’ Miss 
Van Kleeck says, ‘‘the charge to be brought 
against industry today is not that a low wage 
makes a girl ‘immoral’ but that it makes thou- 
sands of girls defenseless.’’! That is the only 
contention those social workers make who see a 
possible connection between wages and ‘‘morals.’’ 
No one claims that a five dollar bill on Saturday 
night carries some mysterious curse designed to 
upset the social conventions. It is the hiatus be- 
tween the $5 wage and the $10 cost of living that 
causes all the worry. It is in that gap that the 
‘*defenses’’ fail. 

Miss Van Kleeck does not ‘‘assail the social 
workers.’’ She can afford, however, to point out 
the limitations in a discussion of wages and 
morals. The last thing the ‘‘social workers’’ had 
in mind was a defense of low wages. 


T is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
points in Mr. Willcox’s letter. It is sufficient 
to say that Miss Van Kleeck did not ‘‘praise her 
own study.’’ She did not ridicule government sta- 
tistics. It was not of a study of wages but of a 
study of criminality that she declares the wage 
ficures were based on a casual inquiry. She does 
not ‘‘repudiate the Survey Associates.’’ Any au- 
thor, if his book is to be cited, prefers to have his 
own text quoted instead of a summary made by 
another. And what of a piece of research which 
follows its sources back no further than an ad- 
vertisement! 
We feel that Miss Van Kleeck’s criticism stands. 


Italics show portions not quoted by Mr. Willcox. 
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SUE AND JEFF 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Director Department of Extension, Vineland, New Jerse 


6c \ , JHAT about Jeff’’ (see page 184) wa 
shown to a New York settlement work 


er. ‘‘Print it,’’ he said, ‘‘less the ques 
tion answered than in the hope that some on 
may stir up the interchurch organization o 
Greensboro to find another solution. The ques 
tion is: What about that organization, rather tha: 
poor Jeff. He is a victim of wrong social condi 
tions, plus his weak head; but if there is no on 
in his neighborhood who can see any other solu 
tion than the workhouse for a lad who has thi 
‘capacity to work, to love, to respect, to enjoy 
and to feel sorrow,’ then I suggest that the com 
munity is worse off, a good deal, than poor Jeff 
To begin with, why don’t the interchurch organi 
zation take him under its own wing?’’ 


OW it would be very easy for the interchurel 
organization of Greensboro to take care 0! 
Jeff if there were only one of him. Unfortunate 
ly, there are many hundreds of him. How many 
of the boys of sixteen sent to the island from the 
New York city courts are of Jeff’s class? Nobody 
knows for certain, because nobody tries to finc 
out. Those of us who have lived for years among 
defectives and have visited reform schools know 
that the number is large. Yet the interchurch or. 
ganizations of New York city do not take them 
under their wings. 

The proportion of feeble-minded Jeff’s in var- 
ious reformatories has been found to range from 
20 to 50 per cent of all the inmates. Every intel. 
ligent worker with prisoners knows there are 
many weak-minded among them; yet the usual 
method of treating the defective-delinquent (and 
every defective is a potential delinquent) through- 
out the United States is to do with them just what 
our Greensboro friend hopes 'to do with Jeff— 
send him to the workhouse as soon as he commits 
his next petty crime. And we keep on doing it 
over and over and over again. 

Meanwhile the proper method with the Jeff’s 
and the Sue’s is so simple and plain, so patently 
economical in this generation and so tremendous- 
ly profitable for the next that its very simplicity 
makes it neglected. The colony at Templeton, 
Mass.; the one just organizing at Menantico, N. 
J.; the farm colonies at Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lin- 
coln, Ill.; Faribault, Minn.; Columbus, Ohio; and 
Letchworth Village, N. Y.; all point the way with 
greater or less success. 

Yet Letchworth Village was enacted by the Leg- 
islature of New York nearly five years ago. Its 
first commission reported 29,000 suitable inmates 
pressing for care. Today it has only 100 inmates; 
and the Interchurch Federation says nothing. 

It is not worth while to get all stirred up and 
excited about the Jeffs in North Carolina. What 
have we to say about the defectives in jails, work- 
houses, penitentiaries, reformatories and prisons, 
under our noses in New York? Is our beam so 
big that we cannot see it? 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


> ENGLAND’S SEISACHTHEIA 


\ A / HEN Solon, the Athenian law giver, was 
YY summoned by the landed gentry of his 
ancient city to preserve them from impending rev- 
lution, they were under no delusion as to his 
sympathy for the debtor class. He was on record 
as to the harshness of existing laws and the in- 


justice of the exactions of landlords. But they 
ponsat they knew how far he would go. They 
1ought that as one of their own class he would 
aave respect for the rights of property and for 
sxxisting institutions. 

In this they were right. No statesman has 
shown a more profound appreciation of the value 
yf written laws, of established precedents, of 
settled institutions. But he had, along with this 
sonservative instinct, a rarer gift. He could dis- 
ern the difference between essential justice and 
mm acquired legal title which veils essential injus- 
fice. He had an eye for the diagnosis of social 
maladies, and a surgeon’s nerve for the oppor- 
june use of the knife. He knew how to pierce to 
the heart of social misery and to separate from 
he sound tissue of the living organism such can- 
serous growth of perverted law and vicious cus- 
jom as threatened to destroy society. 

_ This may sound very general and vague. Every 
mne will agree in the abstract that this is what 
statesmen should do when they have the oppor- 
unity, viz., uphold essential justice and destroy 
ts perversions. But Solon did not deal in abstrac- 
ions. Let sensitive ears be on their guard while 
we hear what he actually did. He proclaimed 
seisachtheia. We have his biographer’s warrant 
for regarding this as an instance of the Greek 
fondness for making a thing palatable by giving 
¢ a high sounding and disarming name. 
Solon lived a long time ago. His place in his- 
ory and tradition is secure. His constitution for 
ere survived even the fickle fortunes of 
\thenian politics. Long afterwards the people 
who, according to St. Paul, were ever seeking a 
1ew thing, nevertheless found it politic to defend 
heir measures before the popular assembly in a 
form very familiar to American ears. ‘‘This,”’ 
they were wont to say, ‘‘is what Solon really 
ntended in his laws’’; or ‘‘Thus, if Solon were 
alive, is the way he would have dealt with the 
natter before us.’’ 
And so we violate no confidence and imperil 
0 reputation in translating Solon’s proclamation 
to modern terms. Seisachtheia is the ‘‘shaking 
off of burdens,’’ the cancellation of mortgage- 
ontracts, the release of debtors from legal obli- 
ations, and it is related even to the deliberate 
basement of coinage which was a part of 
lon’s program of reform. Now these were des- 


perate remedies for desperate evils. They rep- 
resent a sober judgment that existing conditions 
were unjust and intolerable. They did not go 
so far as the spokesmen of the debtor class de- 
sired; but they went far beyond what the nobility 
expected when they put Solon at the head of the 
state. That these measures involved injustice is 
obvious; but they put an end to slavery for debt, 
and to the alienation of that land which was the 
essential means of livelihood and liberty. 

And so Solon’s seisachtheia of twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago is acclaimed as an act of construc- 
tive statesmanship; as a clearing of the ground 
for a new and better regime; as a substantial re- 
dress of grievances by a constitution builder who 
might have found congenial company in Philadel- 
phia when men who with like equanimity had 
shaken off the sovereignty of England and the 
property rights of Tories met to lay broad and 
sure foundations for the future security of prop- 
erty and of political institutions. 


GAIN something is happening in the history 
of the world which is curiously reminis- 
cent of that far off new start. Lloyd George is 
no Solon; he is a bit too impetuous for a sage. 
But he has taken hold of a stupendous problem, 
much resembling the one which, as we now see 
plainly, justified radical measures by the con- 
servative legislation of the olden time. In a 
word, Lloyd George and the English cabinet pro- 
claim the shaking off of the incubus of unpro- 
ductive landlordism. Some unused lands are to 
be used in the public interest. Some rents are 
to be reduced. Some contracts are to be revised. 
Minimum wages are to be fixed for agricultural 
labor. Homes are to be provided. In such a 
movement details are everything, and yet, at the 
instant, details are unimportant; for the main 
thing is that England is to deal at last with the 
land question. The Lloyd George Budget was the 
beginning, especially as it led to the destruction 
of the one great obstacle to any action, the veto 
of the House of Lords. 

These were preliminary steps. We have now 
at least outlines of the broader scheme. There is 
to be a ministry of lands—a permanent state de- 
partment which will give continuous attention to 
the various aspects of the problem as the Board 
of Trade does to industrial relations. There is 
to be adequate study of the hardships resulting 
from the scarcity of cottages, from low wages on 
the land, from large holdings of uncultivated 
areas, from cumbersome methods of transfer of 
land titles, and from the lack of such co-operation 
as is to be found in Denmark and in Ireland; and 
as rapidly as remedies are discovered they are to 
be applied. No doubt this will require specific 
legislation from time to time, but no doubt, also, 
in accordance with English custom, there will be, 
under a large legislative scheme, a generous field 
left for administrative regulations, for speedy 
and informal redress of particular grievances. 
By-laws and departmental circulars will doubt- 
less deal adequately and satisfactorily with many 
matters which in the United States would require 
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new statutes or even constitutional amendments; ~ 


and thus, the fundamental need having once been 
recognized in principle, reform may be expected 
to move expeditiously and irresistibly. 

That does not mean without opposition or criti- 
cism. On the contrary, there will be stubborn op- 
position, and criticism, both enlightened and 
stupid criticism, at every step; but under the more 
complete democracy of England the opposition 
will not have the unfair advantage which a per- 
verted use of written constitutions gives to those 
who enjoy absolute and anti-social privileges. 
The attack and the defense are therefore on even 
terms. If the reformers have the better argu- 
ments; if they really represent the public interest; 
if they have courage and persistence and patience; 
if they are in fact the champions of progress and 
justice, they will win. 


NGLAND’S seisachtheia concerns us not 
merely as spectators. It is true that we 
have not those particular abuses under which 
England has suffered for so many generations. 
Land with us is a more fluid form of investment. 
We have no law of primogeniture, and no connec- 
tion with a hereditary peerage, to strangle the de- 
velopment of a rational land system, whenever we 
are ready for it. On the other hand the ancient 
fiction, that all lands belong in the last analysis 
to the crown and that no titles are absolute, may 
yet prove in England a more convenient means of 
asserting the reality of the public interest than 
any principle which remains available for a sim- 
ilar purpose among us. 

However, the main point is not the precise form 
which reform takes, but whether reform is de- 
sired. We also have land problems, and they are 
serious enough. The taxation of unearned incre- 
ment in land values is one solution which lies at 
hand. The pending proposition in New York city 
to release improvements.and increase taxation on 
land values is a specific application of it. Of 
course, much real estate, if by that we include land 
and improvements, is already overburdened; but 
there are literally millions of dollars of increas- 
ed values annually resulting from the construction 
of subways, the shifting of population, and other 

‘like causes, which we are allowing to slip through 

our fingers into the pockets of the shrewd or for- 
tunate owners of the favorably situated tracts. 
Land speculation distributes great surplus gains 
but speculation has no legitimate place in a 
monopoly commodity like land. The surplus in- 
stead of being grabbed by the shrewdest specu- 
lator should be deliberately claimed by the com- 
munity for the common benefit. 

Taxation of increasing land values offers a sure 
and unescapable method of accomplishing this 
result. The condemnation of excess Jand when 
sites are needed for public uses, as is contem- 
plated by one of the constitutional amendments 
adopted in New York this month, is another. 
This amendment is, in effect, merely an assertion 
of the right of society to a share in the unearned 
increment resulting from its own public action. 
Probably the power of excess condemnation will 
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not often be exercised. No one expects the cit 
of New York to go into-the real estate busines: 
There are, however, many circumstances unde 
which the possession of the latent right to tak 
the whole of a given parcel of land, even thoug 
only a part of it is required at the moment, wi 
be advantageous. Not only will it save money t 
taxpayers but, what is more important, it wi 
facilitate the effective grouping of public buil 
ings and thus promote one of the elementar 
features of rational city planning. ( 


The action of the state of Minnesota to conserv 
her public domain,—contrasting with that of si 
ter states to their great disadvantage, is anothe 
illustration of a sound land policy. The conserv: 
tion of forests, soils, and minerals, each after i 


‘own kind, is a positive policy which, persistentl 


followed, will mean the shaking off of many but 
dens, the emancipation of agriculture, and a r 
duction in the cost of living. 


The removal of burdens is not the whole « 
progress. It is often a very necessary beginnin, 
as in England at the present moment. But it | 
only a beginning. For successful agriculture o 
a large scale three things are needed: first, scie1 
tifie investigation and public instruction such a 
are represented in our agricultural colleges an 
experiment stations; second, co-operation in th 
selection of crops, in marketing and transport 
tion,—in. a word, effective business organizé 
tion of dairying, market gardening, and othe 
agricultural pursuits, such as are best represen 
ed in the co-operative associations of Ireland an 
Denmark; and third, the improvement of rur% 
social conditions, such as is taking place, here an 
there—thanks to the good roads movement, tro 
ley lines, cheap telephones, rural mail deliverie 
granges ‘and institutes—but far less rapidly tha 
even an unimaginative person might easily cor 
ceive. 5 


TRENGTH to the right arm ofthe intrepi 
Welshman who proclaims the seisachtheia 

English landlordism. And strength to the art 
of all teachers and reformers and farmers every 
where who are shaking off the more grievou 
burdens of slipshod, wasteful, unintelligent meth 
ods of farming, the individaatistia habit of min¢ 
the indifference to weeds, and the failure to 7 
resources immediately available. All these al 
a part of our evil heritage—though it must t 
admitted that we have often in these bad wa 
bettered our instruction. : 


We have some burdens of unjust laws, unequi 
taxation, obsolete systems of transfer, and 
like. But in America our burdens are mainly 
result of an unwarranted satisfaction with 
second-best, extravagant use of superb natural r 
sources, a contemptuous disregard of economi 
which we deem unworthy of us, and above all 
failure in co-operation—that most elementary al 
most essential of all social qualities. To sha 
off these self-imposed burdens is to rise to tl 
stature of freedom. 


smmunications 
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REPLY TO DR. CABOT | 


To tHe Eprror: “Why not think 
ore clearly?” asks Dr. Richard C. 
ubot in THE Survey of October 25. 
lere’ are many answers to his ques- 
Mn; many reasons why we do not think 
ore clearly. And surely one of the 
ief reasons is the rarity, on this 
addy sphere, of the Shavian-Chester- 
nic-Cabotesque attack to startle us 
to acute attention. 
The contributions of Dr. Cabot to the 
erature of what he hates to hear called 
ex hygiene” are indeed most. inspir- 
g. Some of his writings on ‘“coa- 
cration of the affections’ compel our 
qualified admiration. As a teacher 
$ Spiritual insight is magnificent. But 
a critic—quandoque dormitat. How- 
er lucid his thoughts, his words do 
t always carry absolute conviction. 
Thus in the present instance. His 
llingness to splinter a lance in defense 
‘his favorite thesis blinds him as to 
e character of his adversary. He at- 
cks a name—a name vulnerable en- 
igh, indeed—sanitary and moral prop- 
laxis. “Are sanitary and moral prop- 
laxes natural allies?” he asked at 
e Academy of Medicine (as related 
| p. 83 of the same number of Tue 
VEY). He insisted, justly enough, 
at morality was better than hygiene— 
at cleanliness was not quite Godliness. 
i repeated—and in some ears it can- 
t be too often repeated—that morality 
iS quite a different matter 
giene. 
ification he showed us—that we are 
too liable to loose talking of a motley 
brid, neither good morals nor good 
giene. Like Miinsterberg—though 
9m a different angle—he attacked the 
mpaign for sex hygiene as though it 
re begotten in materialism, bred in 
horance, and destined to demoralize 
e young. 
Now the Society of Sanitary and 
oral Prophylaxis does not much mat- 
-. Its Pamphlet No. 6, the wording 
which provides Dr. Cabot an oppor- 
nity for several merry jibes, does not 
ch matter. We laugh all the more 
irtily with him because we do not al- 
ther agree with him. And has not 
himself said that one cannot be im- 
ral through ignorance? Our pamph- 
was well meant: argal it is a moral 
mphlet. 
But truly these things are of little 
portance as compared with that im- 
ent, that vital question: Does the 
paign for sex hygiene threaten the 
rals of the young? To debate this 
estion we claim the columns of THE 
VEY. 
E almost two thousand years re- 
ion and morality have assumed that 
iene was not their ally in the fight 
sexual cleanliness. At the mother’s 


from 


potable: 


He showed us—to-our great 


did I come from?” has been parried; 
but what murmurs have arisen behind 
the barn? In the schoolroom there has 
been silence; but last year 200 Chicago 
school girls became. mothers. What is 
this act our boys are performing at 
boarding school? Ask Dr. Stanley S. 
What.is this topic that all these 
little ones are questioning over, mulling 
over, fidgeting over, imagining over, 
worrying over? Ask your own mem- 
ories. 

Shall we say with a Minsterberg 
that instruction in sex hygiene will 
focus the attention of the innocent upon 
improper topics? Upon what topics are 
they now focussed? 

Shall we say with a Cabot “It takes 
an eternity to cultivate a virtue, and he 
who focusses on one virtue alone be- 
comes a prig’? What then am I to do 
with my five-year-old daughter who is 
fast becoming a facile little liar? 

I cannot see that 1 am sullying my 
children’s minds by answering their 
frank and simple questions simply and 
frankly. If I fail to answer, someone 
else will do it for me—and will add an 
explanation as to why I failed! I have 
seen the eyes of a child grow big with 
sympathy for her mother, now so list- 
less and so pale! 

“But,’ says Dr. Cabot, “the school 
is no place for such teaching.” Per- 
haps not. It has not been tried. Indeed 
the speaker immediately preceding Dr. 
Cabot at that Academy of Medicine 
meeting, bore testimony to our society’s 
approval of a ruling of Superintendent 
Maxwell that lectures on sex hygiene 
should not be given to the children but 
only to mothers’ meetings. 

And yet, after all, why should not 
sex hygiene be taught in the public 
schools? Because, says Dr. Cabot, 
“sanitation can be taught by word of 
mouth; morality cannot. Morality re- 
quires practice and ‘contagion’.” My 
dear sir, you cannot teach anything 
without atmosphere, personality, ‘“con- 
tagion” (if you insist upon the word). 
You cannot teach the multiplication 
table or plain sewing without a world 
of practice. Nor can you teach morals 
without teaching them by word of mouth 
or something corresponding thereunto. 

The difference is one of degree, not 
of kind. To teach logic we need more 
talk, to teach sewing, more practice, to 
teach morals more atmosphere, more 
“contagion.” 

And sex? Ah, here the task is not 
easy. These little ones will be taught 
by their fellows, by their own unguided 
passions, if we do not undertake the 
teaching. We shall need all the “con- 
tagion of personality,” all the “support 
of religion,” all the “strength of habit,” 
all the accessory aids of “duty, work, 
imitation,” all the diversion of energy 
by exercise—that we can summon to 
aid our teaching. 


What if hygiene and morality are not 
natural allies, though we should hate to 
admit this just now? Let us then force 
them into alliance for this, our noble 
purpose, 

In the schools? In groups or singly? 
When to begin? What to tell at what 
age? These are the questions we hope 
some day to hear answered fully, moral- 
ly, hygienically. 

Surely we feel no call to love dead 
Caesar (our Morrow) less, in order to 
love Rome (our morals) more. 

Epwarp L. Keyes, JR. 
[President Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis] 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: I am in full agree- 
ment with the spirit of the above let- 
ter, and have no doubt that, on the de- 
tails, my good friend Dr. Keyes and I 
shall be able, with time and _ patience, 
heartily to unite. 

RicHArD C, Casor. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER HOUSE 


To tHe Eprror: I have been an eager 
reader of Tue Survey for several years, 
and am indebted to your periodical for 
valuable information. This is to me an 
obligation to draw your attention to the 
serious misstatements contained in the 
review of Lamszus’s book, The Human 
Slaughter House, in your issue of Au- 
gust 23. The last lines of that review 
state: “The Kaiser had to recall his dis- 
missal:of the author as a public school 
teacher.” : 

It seems hardly credible that anybody 
in the United States should believe that 
the Kaiser should appoint or dismiss 
school teachers. Germany is a constitu- 
tional empire. School teachers are ap- 
pointed or dismissed by school’ boards. 
Moreover, Hamburg is an independent 
state, and appoints its own officials free 
from imperial influence. 

Lamszus’s book is simply a bad book 
from every point of’ view—literary, 
moral and pedagogical.’ As he and some 
of his colleagues saw fit to read to their 
school classes from this decidedly anti- 
national book, the Hamburg newspapers 
took hold of the matter, published parts 
of it and. called on the president of 
the Board of Education to stop this 
abuse of a teacher’s influence on young 
people. The president of the board, Sen- 
ator von Berenberg-Gossler, somewhat 
rashly ordered the withdrawal of Mr. 
Lamszus. On having seen the latter 
personally, however, he felt induced to 
accept his apology for what had been 
done in the classroom and reinstated 
him. I know these facts as positive. 

The book has not been suppressed. I 
regret to say that there is no way under 
our laws to suppress a book so obvious- 
ly injurious to readers on account of its 
grossly sensational tendency. 

Heten BANForT. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


[THe Survey is glad to be set right and 
to learn that it was the president of 
Hamburg Board of Education, and not the 
Kaiser, who dismissed Herr Lamszus from 
his position as a public school teacher. 
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OF WHAT USE IS IT— 


If a patient for whom the 
surgeon orders a back brace 
starves herself to pay the bill? 


If a workman, cured of rheu- 
matism, goes back to his job in 
us damp cellar which caused 
it: 

If a clerk, fitted to glasses, 
returns to the dim desk which 
crippled her sight P 


If an unmarried girl, delivered 
of her child, goes from the 
maternity ward back to the 
neighborhood that ruined her? 


Medicine and surgery, sup- 
plemented by social service, 
not only cure disease but re- 
store to full health and work- 
ing capacity. 

The theory and practice of 
this youngest handmaiden of 
medical scienceare fully, simply 
and interestingly told in the 
latest Russell Sage Foundation 
Publication 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 


By IDA M. CANNON, R. N. 


Headworker of the Social Service Department of the 
assachusetts General Hospital, who has been 
closely associated with the founder of the 
movement, Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 


260 pages. 20 forms and facsimiles 


Price postpaid $1.50 


‘ 12mo. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


THE SuRVEY was in the wrong, but made 
the statement in good faith from appar- 
ently reliable sources—the American pub- 
lishers mention the New York Times and 
the Literary Digest. 

According to the preface written by 
Oakley Williams, the English translator, 
“the sale of the book was interdicted in 
the town of its first publication—the ‘free’ 
city of Hamburg. The interdict had the 
effect of stimulating. its sale elsewhere.” 

To those who believe in war, The Hu- 
man Slaughter House is indeed a bad book 
from every point of view. To those who 
believe in peace, it is a tremendously effec- 
tive bit of propaganda.—Eprror. | 


THE ILLEGITIMACY CONFERENCE ~ 


To THE Epiror: My attention has 


just been drawn to the report of the 


Boston Conference on Illegitimacy in 
your issue for September 13. Will you 
allow me to add a supplementary word 
from a background of many years’ ex- 
perience? 

In regard to placing a “wayward 
girl” in an institution we make a dis- 
tinction. A young girl who is weak in 
character and perhaps slightly defective 
in intellect may need the protection of 
an institution. In the case of one who 
is wilful and undisciplined it is often 
more wholesome to remove all re- 
straints, for the repression of institu- 
tional life is to some natures a constant 
stimulous to turbulence. 

An excitable and _ self-willed girl, 
shut up in a “home,” weary of the mo- 
notomy of her life and relying on the 
“kind ladies” who manage the institu- 
tion not to turn her out if they can 
avoid it, finds a certain amusement in 
seeing how far she can go without be- 
ing expelled. We have seen the hap- 
piest results follow removing a girl of 
this type from an institution and plac- 
ing her in a position where she finds it 
necessary to be self-dependent and self- 
reliant. To stand on her own feet, to 
be accountable for herself, to know that 
on her good behavior depends her re- 
taining of her situation, has a con- 
stantly bracing effect. The situation 
must be handled with tact and judg- 
ment, but without tact and judgment 
nothing can be accomplished in this 
field of work. 

In regard to placing an infant at 
board or arranging that the mother 
shall visit it weekly and undertake the 
financial responsibility, or at least part 
of it, we tried this method thoroughly 
for years and came to the conclusion 
that, while such an arrangement almost 
always begins well, in the long run it 
is almost always a failure. The most 
affectionate mother does not usually re- 
tain her love for her child more than 
about a year, unless she takes care of 
it herself. Therefore, if she is not fitted 
for domestic service and has been ac- 
customed to other work, for instance 
factory work, it is best for her to live 
at home with her parents, her mother 
having charge of the infant. If this 
is not possible, she should be placed 
with some good-hearted, sensible woman 
who will take both mother and infant 
to board. If this again is not feasible, 
the next best arangement is that the 
baby should be placed at board near 
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enough for the mother to see it, not onl 
once a week, but every day. A moth 
who is attached to her child will 
glad to spend nearly all her spare ti 
with it. q 
It is seldom wise to insist upon am 
course of action. A childish, irrespons 
ible girl will agree to anything that i 
proposed without the least idea that shi 
is expected to keep her promise, or in 
deed without understanding that sh 
has made any promise at all. A wilfv 
and obstinate one may be alienated 6 
made deceitful by being tied down to, 
plan which she does not herself desir; 
to follow. The scheme must be he 
own choice and she must come to i 


of her own accord; it is of little us 


to try to impose it upon her from with 
out. All the worker can do is to genth 
guide and encourage the choice of thi 
young girl and confirm her in a wis 
resolution. It is a delicate and difficul 
psychical operation to help to form | 
volition in another person’s mind, bu 
to be able to do this is an essential par 
of our work. | 
L, FREEMAN. CLARKE. 
[Secretary Society for Helping af 

Destitute Mothers and Infants.] | 
Boston. 


TEACHING SEX HYGIENE 

To THE Eprror: May I join in thi 
most interesting discussion on the teach 
ing of sex hygiene, and quote from 
letter published in the latest Journal o 
the American Medical Association. — 
The writer—from Dr. Cabot’s town— 
believes that to leave the teaching o 
sex matters to the home is to drop th 
matter altogether, for from that soure 
comes not aid but obstacle: a 


“It is therefore clear that it is up t 
the schools as the only organized me 
dium available. But it is also plain tha 
to make a sudden jump from the refi 
cence of the home on all matters pertain 
ing to sex to a direct discussion of sé 
hygiene in the schools would be as dan 
gerous to the child as it would be ak 
horrent to the parent. 

“Tf we could only stop crying reform 
stop the warring between the sentimer 
surrounding innocence and the excite 
ment over the moral results of ignot 
ance, and treat the question from th 
point of view of educational scienc 
the matter would be simple. Give th 
children more natural science taught b 
competent teachers—botany to th 
youngest, biology to the older ones, an 
anatomy and physiology to those of 1 
or 12. The sexual sidé should not b 
emphasized but taken as a matter 0 
course. With this foundation the tead 
ing of sexual questions as such wo 
cease to be a nightmare to parents ¢ 
a side-show to children. 

“T have known boys who were fot 
tunate enough to be brought up 1 
homes in which they received prope 
instruction and explanation, and thei 
true modesty and frank understandin 
of things sexual were distinctly refresk 
ing after the prudery and morbid q 
riosity which are perfectly natural 1 
the ignorant child.” ; 

Is not this a very sane statement ? 

INTERESTED. 

New York. : 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW SCRIBNER BOOK STORE ON FIFTH AVE- 


NUE AT 48TH ST. 
WORLD. 


SAID TO BE THE 


FINEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings “‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 

for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


A GRADUATE NURSE who has had 
social service training for industrial wel- 
fare work. Apply to The Toledo District 
Nurse Association, 1517 Monroe St., Tol- 
do, Ohio. 


| 


WANTED Housemother at Girls Cot- 
age in pleasant Children’s Institution near 
New York City. Must be young, strong, 
snthusiastic, lover of children. College 
woman preferred. Address 1172 Survey 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRESENT Superintendent of a boy’s 
ndustrial farm school, desires to make a 
change. Address 1170 Survey. 


F 
EXPERIENCED Superintendent open 
for engagement with vocational institution 
where agriculture and other industries are 
aught. Best of references. Address: 
Vocationalist P. O. Box 233, Madison, Wis- 
sonsin. 


POSITION by young woman. Normal 
eacher of gymnastics; trained social and 
Mayground worker. Alice Apple, 700 Oak- 
vood Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG WOMAN associated in social 
ork as stenographer desires position in 


jimilar capacity. Address 1173 THE 


HOW TO GET YOUR SURVEY 
CHEAPER OR EVEN 
FOR NOTHING 


If you have friends or acquaintances who 
are not subscribers to The Survey and yet 
are interested in social work or could be. in- 
terested, we have a _ special subscription 
proposition to make to you. 


Send us their names and addresses and let 
us know if we can refer to you. We will mail 
them sample copies bearing on any subject 
you suggest and keep a careful record of all 
who subscribe. 


For each one who subscribes, we will 
deduct 50 cents from the bill for the renewal 
of your subscription when it becomes due. 
Six new subscribers will earn you a free sub- 
scription to The Survey for a year. If we get 
more than six, we willremitto you fifty cents 
for each as the subscriptions come in, or ex- 
tend your subscription as you prefer. If you 
will add a word yourself about The Survey 
we are Sure that it will help. We will be more 
likely to get the subscription and you the re- 
duced rate on your renewal. 

Another suggestion is that you send us the 
names and addresses of friends who would 
be interested in reading certain articles ap- 
pearing in current issues. We wantto make 
this a valuable service to all our subscribers. 


Send your list to-day. 
THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


BACK ISSUES WANTED 


The following issues are either lacking or so 
short in our files as to make itimpossible for us 
to fill orders for back volumes. We should be 
very glad if those subscribers who do not bind 
their issues will send us any of them that they 
may have. 


Vol. 22 No. 7 (May 15, 1909) 
Vol. 23 No. | (Oct. 2, 1909) 
Vol. 23 No. 19 (Feb. 5 , 1910) 
Vol. 24 No. 10 (une 4, 1910) 
Vol. 25 No. 10 (Dec. 3, 1910) 
Vol. 25 No. 15 (Jan. 7, 1911) 
Vol. 25 No. 17 Qan. 21, 1911) 
Vol. 25 No. 25 (March 18, 1911) 
Vol. 26 No. 8 (May 20, 1911) 
Vol. 26 No. 21 (Aug. 19, 1911) 
Vol. 27 No. 3 (Oct. 21. 1911) 
Vol. 27 No. 5 (Nov. 4, 1911) 
Vol. 29 No. 18 (Feb. 1, 1913) 


INFORMATION 
DIRECTION 
ACTION 


After the Community Survey has re- 
vealed the sore spots, a large part of the 
funds needed to finance their recom- 


mendation can be securedby adopting an 


EFFICIENT SYSTEM OF FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


already in operation in several 
American cities. 

The Market Bill can be Cut 257% to 35%. 
Luxuries and perfect service secured. 

My personal superintendence and at- 
tention guaranteed. 15 years experience 
organizing, equipping and conducting 
modern markets. 


ROBERT C. SANGER, A. M. 
(Brown) 
Harvard, Columbia, N. Y. School of 
Philanthropy. Endorsements from 
leading social workers. 


Address care of The Survey 


| HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale) 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK TLOFSER & CO., 
484 FuLTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCITILEMMER & CO., | 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York) 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


170 William St. New York 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XXX 


The index for Volume XXX (April 1, 1913 
to September 30, 1913) is now ready for “mail- 
ing. It is regularly mailed to libraries only. 
Copies will be sent to other subscribers on 
request. 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established “2 
Half a Century ;* 


New Flannels 
At McCutcheon’s 


Our collection includes numerous new weaves and color 
combinations. The following lines deserve special attention: 


**Eden Cloth,’’ a new Wash Flannel, in upward of 40 styles, solid colors 
and stripes, 28 inches wide, 15c yard. 


Wash Flannels in various designs on light and dark grounds, 28 and 31 
inches wide. Prices, 25c and 45c yard. 


**Silustria Flannel,’’? a medium weight cloth, in a variety of smart 
styles, with silk stripes on light and medium grounds, 31 inches wide. 
Price, Vdc per yard, 


Viyella Flannel (guaranteed unshrinkable); in plain shades, stripes, 
checks, Scotch Plaids, also White, Cream, Ivory and Black, 31 inches wide. 
Price, 75c per yard. 


English Taffeta Flannel (unshrinkable), an all-wool light-weight flannel, 
in a beautiful range of satin stripes on White or Tinted grounds, 31 inches 
wide. Price, $1.25 per yard. 


Also a complete assortment of White and Cream Flannels, such as-silk- 
and-wool, all-wool or cotton-and-wool; as well as Embroidered Skirting 
Flannels. Prices, 75c to $1.50 yard. 


eli] 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


SS ee et pee ee ee ee ee ET 
EGYPT and the NILE 


Highest class Tours to the ORIENT, including Egypt, the We vlivue— 


Nile, Holy Land, Greece, ete. Cultured leacierl small 
private parties, Frequent departures until March. Pro- Te home-making should be regarded as a pro- 


gram 34, fession. 


bse 


uring the season for the First and Second Cataracts, the : 
udan, etc. Luxurious private steamers and dahabeahs for education. 


familes and private parties THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 


RO UND THE WORLD dividual, illness of the physician. 


Limited private Tour —Travel de Luxe. Exclusive advan- "THAT the spending of money is as important as 
tages. Last departure of season January 8. Program 20. the earning of the money. 


SOUTH AMERIC A THAT the upbringing of the children demands 


Modern and yest Attractive Tour including Pana- more study than the raising of chickens 
ma. January 24, Program 26. HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 


WINTER CRUISES _progress in her life work as the business or pro- 


fessional man. 


poe NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every few days THAT right living shauldibeuthe foanh oR a : 


4 Canal, West Indies, Orient India, Mediterranean, 
Round the World. Booking and full information for ALL —American School of Home Economics 
Cruises. Program 43. NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of 
Send for Program lesiced, Home-making,” which ee os as meaner. denmsie 
Se ience courses, etc., ts ulletins : reehan ook- 
THOS. COOK & SON ae 10cts.; ‘Food Values,” 1Octs.; “The Up-to-Date 


Home,"’ 15 cts. 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


The Call of © 
Southern Seas 


Before the great engineering 
feat is entirely completed ‘this 
winter, see the Panama Canal. 
It is the Mecca that has drawn 
thousands who will always re- 
member with pleasure the tip and 
its wonders, 


In ‘addition to the: Panama Canal, 
there are the West Indies, tropical 
islands across which ‘the first lines 
of the: history of our Western 
Hemisphere were written. Dotted 
with cities that breathe of sunny 
Spain, quaint old England and 
a romance all their own, they 
present daily new scenes, new 
thoughts, to the traveler on one 
of the 


NORTH 


GERMAN 
LLOYD 


West Indies and 
Panama Cruises 


The cruises are made by the 


splendid S. S. GROSSER 
KURFUERST. The steamer 
will be your home during the days 
of travel, without hotel expense, 
and with its fine cuisine always at 
your service. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, sailing 
from New York Jan. 14th, Feb. 
12th, and March 19th, calling at 
Havana, Santiago, Kingston, Colon, 
La Guaira; Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 


The Cost is $160.00 up 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS f 
5 Broadway, New York 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
aa National Bank, 
Robert rye 
an Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, 


Che New York 


School of Philanthropy 


BI ND a a” ae = 2 ee cen eae in a special loose EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
eaf binder, made with board sides. It is covered with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY stamped in gold letters both on the back and on the mptay parent me ay 
side. Put in each issue as received. It does not mutilate issues, which Social Aspects of the City Government 
YOUR may easily be removed and reinserted. O. F. Lewis 
At the end of each six months an index will be sent to you and the vol- Statistics in Social Work. Kate Holladay 
ume will then be ready for a permanent place in your library. es 


ISSUES Price Postpaid $1, United Charities Building 
105 East Twenty-second Street - New York 
—__—. THE SURVEY .- - 105 East 22d Street, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


